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CARLISLE, BLAND, AND BUCKNER. 


T is obvious -that the election of Mr. CARLISLE as 
Speaker was a very great surprise to the country, 
and that it has disturbed if not alarmed business cir- 
cles. It is a current remark that everything will be 
inactive until it is seen what course will be taken 
with the finances and the tariff, for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. BLAND as chairman of the Committee 
on Coinage and of Mr. BUCKNER to the head of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency are very sig- 
nificant and justly surprising incidents. The Demo- 
cratic consciousness of the critical situation for the 
party is shown by the incessant apologies, explana- 
tions, and deprecations which have followed the elec- 
tion of Speaker. They all show what we have 
already said, and what should seem to be evident 
enough, that a party can not be adjusted to a real 
issue, but must be made by it. It is very certain 
that if the Democratic party should discard the prin- 
ciple of protection, Mr. RANDALL must cease to be a 
Democrat, and that if it adopts it, the only question 
between the parties as at present constituted is not 
one of principle, but of the application of the same 
principle. The country will certainly not support 
the Democratic party upon an issue of differently ad- 
justed protection, or because some energetic Demo- 
crats declare that it is not a free-trade party, but a 
party bent only upon the proper degree of protection. 
The incessant assertion that old issues are settled, 
that the war is ended, that there is no sectional or 
Southern question, that the only living questions are 
those of economy, of finance, of taxation, may be ac- 
knowledged to be true. But it does not follow that 
the parties are therefore organized upon the new 
questions. On the contrary, it may be assumed very 
confidently that they are not. There are two vital 
considerations in the situation which many of the 
most vehement and dogmatic speculators overlook: 
one is the profound distrust of the Democratic party, 


and the other is the division of sentiment in both - 


parties upon the new questions. The reasons of the 
distrust are familiar. But among the more recent 
reasons is the Democratic sympathy with false and 
dangerous financial theories. The financial perils 
since the war have been possible national dishonor 
in some form of repudiation, all the varieties of the 
greenback and silver ‘‘craze,” and hostility to the na- 
tional bank system. The chief support of all these 
vagaries has been Democratic, and no sooner is Mr. 
CARLISLE elected Speaker than he gives the chair- 
manship of the Banking Committee to the most no- 
torious foe of the national banks, and of the Coinage 
Committee to the most conspicuous silver maniac in 
the country. And this performance is explained by 
saying that these gentlemen mean no mischief, and 
that in any case their appointment was a party ne- 
cessity. 

The latter is very probable. But the dullest Demo- 
erat would agree that this is hardly a course or a con- 
fession which tends to remove distrust of the Demo- 
cratic party. The statement is that the election of 
Mr. CARLISLE means a new Democratic departure. 
Mr. CARLISLE’s appointments indicate tariff changes 
in the sense of free trade, the destruction of the nation- 
al banks, and the substitution for them of banking by 
the government, with increased if not illimitable silver 
coinage, when even now the Treasury is choked with 
silver dollars which nobody wants. This is the actual 
position, and it is not to be obscured by saying that 
the Democratic party has at last declared for the great 
principle of revenue reform in a non-protective sense. 
Have Mr. RANDALL and the Pennsylvania Democrats 
declared for it? Have Mr. Gipson and the Louisiana 
sugar-growing Democrats declared for it? Have the 
New York Sun and its adherents declared for it? And 
if they have—which does not yet appear—have they 
also declared war upon the national banking system, 
and do'they demand unlimited silver? Do the Dem- 
ocrats who insist that Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
Democracy means incidental protection accept reve- 
nue reform in a free-trade sense as Democratic poli- 
cy? Independent spectators friendly to tariff reform 
exhort the Democrats to hew to the line, as the little 





boy in the unpromising fight was strenuously urged 
to go in and win. But do these counsellors suppose 
that the party which has tried every trick to obtain 
power, even to the nomination for the Presidency of 
an antislavery protectionist, will deliberately sacri- 
fice itself, and precipitate a new organization of par- 
ties, for ‘“‘a great principle”? The present situation 
offers another proof added to those already accu- 
mulated of the apparent incompetency of the Demo- 
cratic party to direct the government of this country. 





GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S Message to the Legislature 
of New York is a clear and comprehensive survey of 
the condition of the State, and contains various sug- 
gestions which deserve careful attention. The Gov- 
ernor’s general statemént of the achievements of the 
last few years is very gratifying to a just State pride, 
and the whole Message is stamped with the earnest- 
ness of a public officer mainly intent upon the pub- 


| lic welfare, and not upon party advantage or per- 


sonal ambition. The chief omission in the Message 
is that of the subject’ of municipal reform, except so 


far as it is treated in the approval of the reformed 
methods of administration introduced by Mayors Ep-" 


son and Low. This omission, taken in concert with 
the rather impertinent allusion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor to charter reform in this city, seems to im- 
ply that a law looking to the correction of anomalies 
and. abuses in the present city system might not find 
favor with the Executive. The Governor’s candor 
and -public spirit, however, would certainly secure 
deliberate consideration of any reasonable scheme of 
improvement. 

The most important recommendation of the Mes- 
sage is that of a Superintendent of State Charities in 
place of the present Board of Charities, the Commis- 
sioner of Lunacy, and the local boards of trustees, 
and the Governor lays great stress upon the abuses 
which were recently exposed at the Western House 
of Refuge. . But would the proposed change probably 
affect such incidents? If a State Board faithfully 
and efficiently doing its. duty, and local boards of 
trustees, and a local Superintendent, may be deceived, 
is there any reason to suppose that a single Superin- 
tendent, charged with the care of all the institutions, 
would not be sometimes outwitted? Much undoubt- 


-edly may yet be done to improve the system of State 


care of such institutions. A Commission of Lunacy, 
for instance, charged with the separate and special 
care of the insane, is very desirable, and it would ob- 
viate any possible conflict of authority. Greater ex- 
actitude in accounts might be enforced. But, upon 
the whole, the State institutions of charity are doing 
so well and progressing so favorably under the pre- 
sent system that it would seem wiser to strengthen 
and modify that than to introduce an ‘entirely new 
scheme. It is true that the prisons show a pecuniary 
balance in favor of the State—a fact which very prop- 
erly may have impressed the Governor. But it is 
also true that such a fact does not prove the good 
condition of the prisons. On the contrary, there is 
very much room for improvement. 

The Governor is averse to any considerable pur- 
chase of Adirondack lands in order to save the water 
supply, thinking that the object can be secured by 
stricter laws, rigorously enforced, protecting the State 
lands, by shortening the time between levying taxes 
and selling for non-payment, and the time allowed 
after sale for redemption. This is a very important 
subject, and it is not to be summarily disposed of. 
The general tone and spirit of the Message, without 
reference to specific suggestions, are admirable, and 
wholly becoming the Chief Magistrate of a great 
commonwealth. 





PRISON LABOR, 


THE report of the Superintendent of Prisons in New 
York shows a clear balance to the credit of the State, 
and it is understood that he is not unfavorable to the 
contract system which enables him to make so good 
a showing, or that, at least, he would let well alone. 
This was apparently the general view of his prede- 
cessor, Mr. PILSBURY, although he agreed that the 
subject was ‘‘surrounded with difficulties.” The 
‘‘Labor Congress” in New Jersey has put forth a 
plan of convict labor. It proposes to abolish the 
contract labor system; to employ prisoners in the pro- 
duction of articles for State institutions, and to put 
those not needed for such work upon “piece price” 
labor; to employ no more than twenty convicts upon 


one branch; to limit the hours of work to eight, and. 


to authorize a board to fix a price, so that State-pris- 


on goods should not undersell others. But the ques- 


tion must be determined by sundry other considera- 
tions than those of the competition of labor and of 
self-support, and this, it is to be hoped, will not be 
forgotten by the Legislature. 

The penal system, like the postal system, is not pri- 
marily designed to be self-supporting, although that 
is a very desirable consideration, nor to be ‘regulated 
by fears of competition. The mails carry letters and 
newspapers to points where the carriage is a pecun- 
iary loss, because of the general public advantage de- 





rived from such facilities. It also carries parcels and 
packages at rates fixed by considerations of the public 
convenience, and not at all with reference to compe- 
tition with private express companies. The principle 
is the public convenience and advantage, and if with- 
out sacrificing those objects the Post-office can be made 
to pay, as Postmaster-General JAMES was very sure 
that with proper care it could be—which seems also to 
be the view of Postmaster-General GRESHAM—so much 
the better. But General GRESHAM very properly does 
not hesitate because of the possible immediate loss of 
revenue to recommend certain reductions of rate to 
promote the public convenience and consequent ad- 
vantage. The principle of a wise penal system is the 
reformation of the convicts. It does not contemplate 
their seclusion for a certain time to meditate new 
crimes, and then expulsion to commit them. It is 
not merely punishment which it has in view, like 
shutting a refractory child in a dark closet, but fitting 
the prisoner to live decently among other men. Con- 
sequently the most capable authorities advocate dis- 
cretionary sentences ‘and penalties, and the ticket-of- 
leave system is founded upon the same general view. 
In such a penal system labor is imperative, for no- 
thing is more harmful to a prisoner, and nothing 
more unjust to the honest tax-paying laborer outside 
of the prison, than to maintain convicts in idleness. 

But if the convict must work, he should work in 
the way which will. be most useful to himself, and 
therefore to the public, in securing the purpose of his 
imprisonment, which is reformation. He must work 
in a way to promote his self-respect. It is not enough 
that he should walk on a treadmill, but he should feel 
that he is of some use to himself and to others. For 
the same reason of promoting reformation there 
should be instruction in the prisons. At Auburn, we 
believe, there were formerly evening schools, which — 
were abolished upon the ground that the teachers 
interfered with discipline. If this, however, was a 
valid reason, the contract system should have been 
abolished long ago. The admirable report of Pro- 
fessor DwiGHT and the late Dr. Wings as long ago 
as 1867 stated as the first great objection to the con- 
tract system the certain demoralization and conse- 
quent ruin of discipline which it produced. The point 
to be remembered is that any legislative changes 
which may be made in the prison system of labor 
should be based upon some sound principle. There 
must be productive convict labor, and such produc- 
tion will necessarily compete with other production. 
This can not be avoided, and the Legislature will re- 
member that the abolition of the contract system was 
not sought at the late election by intelligent friends 
of the prisons, but by demagogues to pander to an ig- 
norant feeling. The feeling invoked was that prison- 
ers are merely reprobates to be severely punished, and 
that their productive labor is a wrong to honést men. 
But that kind of feeling would easily demand that 
convicts should be immured for their term, fed on 
bread and water, and then turned loose upon the 
community. It would enforce in prisons the system 
which has long been abandoned in insane asylums 
as inhumanly cruel and stupidly impolitic. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. : 


THE article upon the government of the city of New 
York in another part of this paper is well worthy of the 
most serions attention. It is long, but it is very inter- 
esting, and it is the result of careful research and the col- 
lation of much evidence. It is a revelation of the utterly 
chaotic and irresponsible system of municipal government 
which the Lientenant-Governor of the State thinks that it 
would be better not to touch, because constant changes in 
city charters are unwise. The article criticises a system 
rather than men, and admits that the officers are often well- 
meaning. But they are powerless in the grasp of the evil 
system. 

The article, having shown the urgent necessity of change, 
does not hesitate to advocate it, and points out some of the 
details in which specific changes are desirable. It is un- 
seemly in the Lieutenant-Governor to stigmatize the pro- 
tests of the tax-payers of New York and their demand that 
such a system of government as is here described shall be 
reformed as “the usual annual clamor.” The system was 
devised by the TWEED Ring to facilitate its robbery of the 
city treasury, and there will certainly be a clamor until it 
is changed. 

The article will undoubtedly increase the clamor. Mayor 
Epson, the chief officer of the city, has frankly confessed 
his inability under the present system to do much more 
than contemplate his own powerlessness. His predecessor, 
Mayor GRACE, has pointed out in detail the same chartered 
inability of the Mayor. They both agree in the general 
conclusion which the article reaches, that the first cardinal 
step of reform is the concentration of responsibility. That 
is a fundamental principle of efficient administration, and it 
should be the central object of changes in the municipal 
administrative system of the city. 





THE PROGRESS OF REFORM. 


In his selection of examiners, Mayor Epson, of New York, 
like the Governor of the State and Mayor Low, of Brook- 
lyn, bas given evidence of his entire good faith in carrying 
out the rules which he has adopted for reform in the meth- 
od of appointment to certain positions in the municipal 
service. The gentlemen designated to supervise the exam- 
inations for clerical positions, or places in Sehedule B, of 
the scheme already published, are Messrs. CHaREES §. Farr- 
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CHILD, J. SEAVER PaGeg, and A. R. MacponovGH. Mr. Mac- 
poNouGH and Mr. FAIRCHILD are earnest friends of reform, 
and familiar with its details; Mr. Paz, we understand, is 
also sincerely interested in the good work. Drs. BURCHARD 
and MANLY, medical experts, are appointed to examine can- 
didates for nurses, orderlies, and attendants in hospitals. 

Thus, in a year from the passage of the bill, the reformed 
method is organized in the national service and in that of 
the State and city of New York, and public interest is so 
aroused and public intelligence upon the subject is so de- 
veloped that any serious evasion or foul play in any branch 
of the service to which the reformed method has been ap- 
plied will be detected and exposed. 

It is certainly fortunate that the Chief Magistrate of the 
State of New York, and the Mayors of the two great cities 
of New York and Brooklyn, are honestly friendly to the 
reform. Like the President, each of them had the power 
of quietly baffling the reformed system under the pretense 
of enforcing it, and, like him, they have honestly sought to. 
execute the law in its own spirit and for its own purpose. 





THE LATE COLONEL KANE. 


THE late Colonel THomas L. KANk, brother of the arctic 
explorer, was one of the most interesting and chivalric 
figures in his native State of Pennsylvania. Nowhere is 
social conservatism stronger than in that community, but 
Colonel KANE never bowed the knee to any form of Baal. 
When “the fashion” and the “ good society” of Philadelphia 
were intensely pro-slavery, young KANE resigned his United 
States C issi hip rather than return to slavery men 
and women gnilty of no crime but that of risking their 
lives to escape bondage. 

When the Abolitionists were mobbed at the old Taber- 
nacle in New York, Colonel KaANE—a slight and fearless 
youth—made the notorious leader of the rioters quail. It 
was an instinctive manly honor, a natural love of honest 
liberty and fair play which, without pretense or flourish or 
ostentation of any kind, kept him always true to justice and 
humanity. 

In the war, Mr. KANE was the Colonel of the famous 
Bucktai] Regiment of Pennsylvanians, which he led with 
superb heroism, retiring at last with a wound that disabled 
him for life. He befriended the Indians, and went to Utah 
to effect an understanding between the Government and 
the Mormons. During later years he has lived much ont 
of the city. There was a certain buoyancy of spirit and 
wayward vigor of nature in Colonel Kang, a delightful in- 
dependence and freedom from conventional timidity, which 
recalled earlier and remoter figures of the heroic type. He 
was a most loyal and trusty friend, and neither lapse of 
time nor long silence touched his affectionate fidelity. To 
have known him once is to remember him always with ad- 
miration. 








“THE BREAD-WINNERS.” 


No serial story recently published has excited more gen- 
eral attention than the Bread- Winners, which is just issued 
in a volume by the Harpers. The interest of the tale is 
attested by the general verdict of those who have read it 
as it appeared, and the literary skill of many parts of the 
work is undeniable. It is an interest of portraiture rather 
than of plot, and the story is social in the usual sense rather 
than in that which the title suggests. It is not a polemical 
novel, and does not deal primarily with the question of 
bread-winning, although the social relations of “labor and 
capital” are involved in the tale. It is a thoroughly Ameri- 
can book, and reveals the practiced eye of wide experience, 
unless, indeed, the well-guarded anonymity conceals a talent 
where instinctive perception supplies the want of actual 
observation. In any event the appearance of such a book 
shows, like Miss WooLson’s Anne, that, despite hard condi- 
tions, the genius of American story-telling still lives. 





MR, LOWELL RESIGNS THE RECTORSHIP. 


Mr. LOWELL has resigned the Rectorship of St. Andrews 
in consequence of practical objections to holding the office 
by a foreigner. His resignation, however, leaves the honor 
and significance of his election untouched, and at the re- 
quest of the university he will deliver an address to the 
students. The fact remains that the young men of the 
university preferred to confer the highest honor in their 
gift upon an American poet and scholar, and it is a signal 
proof of their generosity. 

With all the alleged taste for British precedents and ap- 
proval in our higher American colleges, it is certainly very 
doubtful whether, had these colleges been able to confer 
a similar honor, they would have selected any living Eng- 
lishman as against an American to be its recipient. Mr. 
GLADSTONR, indeed, was invited to deliver the Chancellor's 
address at Union College a few years ago. But the invita- 
tion, we presume, proceeded from the authorities of the 
university, and there was no choice of candidates proposed 
to the students. 

Meanwhile we may commiserate the implacable Mr. 
Ropinson that this “ employé of the government” has 
ceased to be a Lord Rector without the protest and inter- 
vention of the American Congress, and amid the general re- 
gret of those who elected him. Mr. Hewitt also has lost 
the opportunity of introducing a resolution requesting the 
President to inquire whether the election of Mr. LowELL, 
who is not an agreeable person to some Irish demagogues, 
was conducted in accordance with the laws of Great Britain. 





HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


No woman of her time better deserved a statue than 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. She had the talent of a public 
teacher, and she did very much to elevate and wisely direct 

public opinion upon many vital questions. Her statue has 
been placed appropriately in Boston, becanse in Boston 
the woman who was the most eminent woman of her day, 
and whose favor gave importance and dignity to any cause, 
Openly manifested her sympathy with the greatest, but 
also, at the time, the most contemned, cause in America. 

Antislavery sentiment is now commonplace. An Ameri- 

Can would more readily declare himself in favor of a mon- 





archy than of slavery. But in the houses that warmly 
welcomed the famous Miss MARTINEAU the name of aboli- 
tionist was almost, but in another way, as odions as that 
of polygamist would be now. That a woman of her posi- 
tion should be willing to associate with such people, and 
publicly profess their views, was a commendation of their 
cause such as it had not before received. 

The erection of the statue in Boston is chiefly due to 
the interest and efforts of the life-long friend and biogra- 
pher of Miss MARTINKAU, Mrs. MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 
The sculptor is Miss WHITNEY, who designed the admirable 
statue of SuMNER. At the unveiling the speakers were Mrs. 
LIVERMORE, Mr. WILLIAM LLOYD GakRISON, Jun., and WEN- 
DELL PHILLIPS. The orators were in every way the most 
fitting that could have been selected; and the statue will 
be a perpetual memorial not only of a woman who well 
merits such commemoration, but of events and a condition 
of society which ought not to be forgotten. . 





PERSONAL. 


An esteemed correspondent of this journal reminds us that 
among the old sea-captains of the packet era was that gallant of- 
ficer, Joun W. Sreriine, who commanded the ship Splendid, and 
often spoke of the crowds that came to see that “ monster of 
five hundred tons” when she was at her dock in New York, New 
Orleans, or Havre. He spoke French and Spanish fluently, and 
was well acquainted with the literature of those languages and his 
own. A member of his family has the “ protection” which he 
used to carry with him, and which describes the captain as “an 
American seaman, four feet eight and a half inches tall,” the 
date being October 15,1810. His sister married Captain Roser 
H. Warerwan, whose ranch in California is run in as good order 
and is altogether as “ship-shape” as the clippers which his men 
hated him for keeping as clean as a lady’s parlor all the way out to 
San Francisco and back again. 

—Our readers will nat be surprised to learn that the Sat- 
urday Review is much taken with Mr. Howarp Pyxx’s illustra- 
tions—“ among the most beautiful of the year’—of The Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood. Its pleasure, however, is not un- 
mixed: “ We are haunted all through,” it complains, “ by the un- 
pleasant suspicion that Mr. Pyix is an American artist, and that 
our own country may not have the credit of these admirable draw- 
ings. We must hope this suspicion is unfounded; but, after sey- 


eral weeks’ work at illustrated books, when something good crops 


up, unfortunately the law of analogy tells us it comes from the 
other side of the Atlantic.” 

—Mr. Cuartes Tirrany’s new house is five stories high, and 
will cost five hundred thousand dollars. On the top floor Mr. 
Louis C. Tirrany will have a large studio, fifty feet square and 
fifty feet high, with four immense fire-places; and the entire in- 
terior decoration of the edifice will reflect his taste. 

—While travelling recently in Germany, Mr. Heyry Lasov: 


CHERE 
entered himself in a hotel register as “ Elector of Middlesex,” and . 
was greeted on all sides with lavish honors. But. this little joke | 
had been played before by an American, the late Mr. Wittram A. | 


Seaver, formerly of the staff of Harrrr’s Weexty, who boldly 
traded on his title of ‘Elector of New York” with much Success 
and merriment. 

—General Cuaries Gorpon, generally known as “Chinese Gor- 
Don,” was only thirty years old when placed in command of a di- 
vision of the Chinese army. He always went unarmed in battle, 
even when foremost in the breach, directing his troops by waving 
‘a little cane. As he was uniformly victorious in his engagements, 
his Chinese soldiers considered the cane to be a magic wand which 
insured his protection and their triumph. The General is a lofty 
and admirable type, honest as he is brave. 

—The native magistrates of India are in luck. They will be 
allowed to seritence Europeans to six months’ imprisonment, in- 
stead of three months as heretofore. 

—“I am delighted to see your Highness,” said the Pope to the 
Crown Prince of Germany. “ You know that many persons dis- 
suaded me from seeing you; but how could I not receive the fu- 
ture ruler of Germany?” ‘“ My only mission,” replied the Crown 
Prince, “is to express the lively desire of the Emperor and Prince 
Bismarck that peace may be re-established between Church and 
State in Germany, compatibly with our institutions.” 

—Our esteemed contemporary the Staats-Zeitung has just en- 


tered its fiftieth year, and in commemoration of the event has pub- . 


lished an interesting and very instructive sketch of its aims and 
triumphs. It claims to have the largest circulation of all the Ger- 
man dailies of the world, and it has consistently promulgated the 
principles of Tuomas Jerrerson. It has been a steadfast fue of 
corrupt legislation, and a leading force in schemes of national and 
municipal reform. We congratulate Mr. Orrenporrer on the hon- 
orable and commanding success of his able newspaper. 

—“ The Lullaby Sung me by Mother” is the title of a very charm- 
ing ballad just issued by Mr. Massxrr, of this city. The words are 
by Foster Coates, of the Mail and Express, and the composer has 
sét them to a most pleasing and attractive melody. 

—Sir Toroport Martin having written a biography of Lord 
Lynpavrst, the latter’s daughter publicly asks him thig pointed 
question: “ Do you consider that it bestows either dignity or cred- 
ibility upon a biographer to be employed by others to blacken the 
character of a distinguished man personally unknown to him?” 

—Saran Bernuarpt has put on the stage of her theatre in Paris 
a play called Nana Sahib, which presents the author of the hor- 
rible massacre at Cawnpore as a liar, a thief, a monster of ferocity, 
and an ardent patriot. He is betrothed to the young, beautiful, 
and lovely daughter of Tippoo Rai. 

—Rosa Bonuecr’s health is such that the public can scarcely 
expect any more work from her brush. Some of her very best 
pictures are owned in this country. 

—Whatever permanent memorial shall be established in honor 
of Sir Moses Monreriore, the committee intend to make it of the 
widest application so far as creed and nationality are concerned, 
and of a character adapted to benefit humanity at large. 

—In the London public schools the head masters only are allowed 
to inflict corporal punishment on the pupils. The result is that 
the assistant teachers are induced to irregular, often cruel, and 
always unrecorded modes of punishment. It is now sought to 
give to the assistant teachers also permission to use the rod, re- 
quiring them to enter immediately in a book kept for the purpose 
every instance of corporal punishment. ; 

—Very extraordinary police precautions are still taken at Hawar- 
den for the safety of Mr. Guapstone. No one seems to know ex- 
actly why two officers, armed with revolvers, closely guarded the 
Premier a few days ago while he was cutting off the branches of a 
tree that had been blown down by the wind. 

—Slaves in the Soudan are taken down to the coast, put on 
board a vessel, and shipped by night to Arabia, whence they are 
distributed to all parts of the Turkish Empire. 

—On the 15th inst. the Legislature of Iowa will present Kare 
Suriixy with a handsome medal of the value of $150, and $200 in 
motiey, in recognition of her heroic act in preventing, on the night 
of. July 6, 1881, at the risk of her life, a disaster on the Chi 
and Northwestern Railroad, near Moingona, Iowa, which would 


have resulted, but for her, in an appalling lees of human life. The 
medal has been prepared by Twrany & Co., of New York, and rep- 
resents Kars in the aet of crossing the railway bridge over the 
Des Moines River. Above are the words “ Heroism, Youth, Hu- 
manity.” On the reverse of the medal is the following inscription : 
“ Presented by the State of Iowa to Kare Suxtxey, with the thanks 
of the General Assembly, in recognition of the courage and devo- 
tion of a child of fifteen years, whom neither the terror of the ele- 
ments nor the fear of death could appall in her efforts to save hu- 
man life during the terrible storm and flood in the Des Moines 
Valley on the night of July 6, 1881.” A portrait of this brave 
girl, with a poem descriptive of her heroic act, was printed in Har- 
per’s Youna Prorpte, October 11, 1881. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


Tue real Common Council of New York city sits more than a 
hundred miles from the City Hall, on the rural heights of Albany, 
and of the three hundred gentlemen composing that body few 
only reside in the metropolis which they rule. Utterly irrespon- 
sible itself to the citizens whom it governs, this council has di- 
vided the city into a dozen independent municipalities, and has be- 
stowed each, bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of des- 
potic boards. The history of our municipal government has shown 
that irresponsible single Commissioners may possibly be good offi- 
cers, but that irresponsible executive boards necessarily become 
weak, and if not inefficient, corrupt. More to Albany than to New 
York are due the facts that, while the population of Manhattan 
Island has increased only fifty per cent. during the last twenty years, 
the expenses of government have increased 430 per cent. ; that prac- 
tically it costs as much to govern New York as London; that the 
salary-maintenance of our parks exceeds that, acre for acre, in 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, and Philadelphia respectively, 1500, 3000, and 
5000 per cent.; that the care of our property and lives has been 
subordinated to the protection and spoliation of 30,000 harlots, 
gamblers, and thieves; and that of its 10,000 employés the city 
supports. 3000 sinecures in comparative if not elegant luxury. 
Albany has graciously bestowed upon New York a form of gov- 
ernment under which the city is farmed out to non-elective and 
independent Commissioners with power well-nigh absolute, and 
with tenure during bad behavior. 

Twenty-four gentlemen receive severally $2000 a year for meet- 
ing one half-hour weekly at the City Hall for the purpose of grant- 
ing to their constituents the erection of liquor signs and bay-win- 
dows in a manner prohibited by the city ordinances. It is not an 
re va omen to say that practically the whole municipal business 
of the Board of Aldermen is this special infraction of the city laws. 
Over the city expenditures, over the public works, the sewers, the 
opening or closing of streets, the parks, docks, and the police, 
they have absolutely no control. Of the markets alone they have 
some supervision: from the granting of franchises they may rise 
to fortune. Their existence is a farce. They have practically no 
legislative power, and their slight executive duties would be far 
better performed by the Mayor. Sixteen strong men, with salaries 
amounting to $19,000 per annum, are occupied with the mighty 
task of waiting on the Aldermanic Board at its weekly half-hour 
session, and in toiling to produce once each week a four-page 
transcript of the legislative action of the Board. This much-labored 
transcript, however, is seldom, if ever, referred to; the City Record, 
the official publication of the city, publishes these same proceed- 
ings, and is accepted as evidence in the courts of law. Concern- 
ing these sixteen gentlemen, the Chief Clerk, Francis J. Tuomey, 
testified before the McCarthy Senate committee, in 1881; “ It takes 
‘two men to do what one good man should do.” He also added that 
nine men could easily perform the work, and disinterested judges 
have declared that four only are necessary. 

The city possesses a Mayor, but his executive duties are of too 
trivial a character to merit extended comment. Practically he has 
no control over any of the departments, and his undue prominence 
‘is the consequence not of his executive but of his political power. 
He nominates the rulers of the city—the Commissioners. ' When 
these autocrats once receive the formal confirmation of their pocket 
Aldermen, they are tesponsible during their term of office only to 
death and the Penal Code. 

When extravagance, incompetence, and robbery are discovered 
in our city government, to whom can the citizens look for redress ? 
Not to Commissioners whom the people never elect ; not to a pow- 
erless Mayor who laments that wicked Aldermen will not confirm 
honest nominees; not to Aldernien who so loudly condemn the 
shocking nominations of the Mayor. Whatever be the evil, under 
the present city charter no one is responsible, no one is to be blamed. 

Turning aside from our unimportant municipal officials, we next 
confront the most conspicuous and powerful of our rulers, the 
Commissioners of Police. Against some of these gentlemen, dur- 
ing many years, our city press has brought numerous and specific 
charges of incompetence or corruption, but without avail. 

Such for many years has been the conduct of our police that, in 
political parlance, among the recognized emoluments, and even du- 
ties, of the force, are, first, the protection or assessment of five thou- 
sand proprietors of houses of:ill fame, of thousands of gamblers, 
policy dealers, confidence men, and thieves, of thousands of liquor 
dealers—in fine, of any professional or occasional infractor of the 
law ; and second, the political control of these individuals, of their 
friends, hirelings, and connections. Twenty-five hundred men and 
$3,000,000 annually have been so unsparingly and successfully emn- 
ployed that in no civilized city is unlicensed vice so safe as in the 
city of New York, in none is it so profitable to the guardians of the 
law. In the Twenty-ninth Precinct the vices of Ireland and France, 
of Italy and of Africa, are exposed with such aggressive competi- 
tion to thousands of passers-by as to render prostitution the most 
conspicuous trade of that conspicuous quarter. So well known 
to the police are the thousands of disreputable houses, gambling 
dens, and policy shops that their flaunting existence is an accusa- 
tion which strengthens the common report that should any of their 
proprietors fail to pay his regular monthly dues his exit from his 
chosen profession would be not less instantaneous than certain. 

On the 22d of February, 1881, Dr. Howard Crosby, of the Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice, furnished the Police Commission- 


-ers with overwhelming evidence of the existence of forty-five dis- 


orderly houses in the Fourth Precinct, and stated that he. had ap- 
pealed unsuccessfully for their suppression to the captain of the 
precinct. The most disorderly house in the. neighborhood was 
within twenty-seven feet from the captain’s desk. For six months 
Dr. Crosby attempted to have the conduct of this most vigilant 
captain investigated, but without success. On the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1881, the Police. Commissicners were informed by‘the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime of the existence of a branch of the 
Louisiana State Lottery at No. 212 Broadway, where the daily re- 
ceipts averaged five thousand dollars. No action was taken by the 
police, and at the end of some months the society raided and closed 
the office. The agent of the same society reported to the Commis- 
sioners that while raiding a policy shop on July 6, 1882, a police 
officer was found talking familiarly with the proprietor during the 
transaction of business, No action of the police authorities, how- 
ever, was inconsistent with the assumption that this conduct of the 
officer was of the most:exemplary character. The name of a po- 
lice captain was discovered on the membership of a raided gam- 
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CARDINAL McCLOSKEY. 


Carpixat McCxos who is to celebrate on the 12th of Janu- 
ary the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood, rep- 
resents in his career almost the whole history of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the city of New York. Although Catholics have 
been part of the population of the island for at least two hundred 
years, it/is only within the present century that they have had a 

lar ecclesiastical organization here, and have developed the re- 
markable growth which has placed them in numbers at the head 
of all the denominations of the metropolis. Joun McCioskry was 
born in Brooklyn on the 20th of March, 1810. His parents were 
newly arrived immigrants from Ulster, devout Catholics, respecta- 
ble, thrifty, and in easy circumstances. In 1810 Brooklyn was a 
village of 4500 people. It had no Catholic church, and New York 
had only one, namely, St. Peter’s, in Barclay Street. The McCtos- 
xey family used to go there to mass, crossing the river by a row- 
boat or the herse-ferry; and there Joun was baptized by Father 
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AnTHony Koutmay, a learned Jesuit, who became famous about 
that time in connection with a case which determined the legal in- 
violability of the confessional. Some stolen property having been 
restored to the owner through his instrumentality, he was sum- 
moned, in a subsequent-action, to tell from whom he received it, 
and after an elaborate argument the Court sustained him in re- 
fusing, De Wirr Ciixton writing a decision which permanently 
settled the principle in dispute. 

In his twelfth year Joun McCioskey was sent to Mount St. 
Mary’s College, near Emmittsburg, Maryland. The college at that 
time was little more than a struggling academy and theological 
seminary, where the lodging and fare were rude, the life was sim- 
ple, and the apparatus of study was meagre; but Mount St. Mary's 
has always been famous as a school of energetic and accomplish- 
ed churchmen—a distinction which it owes principally to the per- 
sonal influence of its earliest teachers. The Rev. Joun Dusois, its 
founder and first president, was a French refugee, a man of strong 
character, with a good deal of the spirit of a pioneer missionary ; 
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he became Bishop of New York in 1826. His principal associate 
in the college was Father Bruré, also a Frenchman, and in his 
later years Bishop of Vincennes, Indiana—a man of great Jearning 
and exalted piety, whose quaint and simple figure is one of tlie 
most attractive in the records of the American Church. The stu- 
dents of theology at the Mountain were employed as tutors, and 
among them, when Jonny McCtoskey arrived, was a young Irishman 
recently promoted from the garden to the class-room, who became 
the famous Archbishop Hucues. He was thirteen years older 
than the Brooklyn lad, and they can hardly have been intimate. 

Joun McCiosxey spent seven years at the school and college, 
and four years at the theological seminary; and after being or- 
dained in New York, January 12, 1834, by his old preceptor, Bish- 
op Dusors, he went abroad for three years, attending courses of 
theology and philosophy in Rome, and travelling extensively. 

He returned in time to witness the consecration of Bishop 
Huaues as coadjutor of New York, and the practical retirement 
of the aged and paralytic Dr. Dusois. A brilliant and serious 
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CARDINAL McCLOSKEY.—PsorocrapuHep sy Paco From a PalInTING BY 


scholar, an orator, a man of many accomplishments, whose ease 
of manner derived a special charm from his unaffected modesty 
and gentleness, he became immediately one of the most notable 
of the small circle of priests who were then gathering around the 
vigorous young bishop. He was appointed pastpr of St. Joseph’s 
Church, in Sixth Avenue. To the duties of tig pot he added, in 
1841, the presidency of the newly founded St&John’s College, at 
Fordham, and the rectorship of the new diocesan seminary at the 
same place. What his standing must have been among the clergy 
we may judge from the fact’that he had been hardly six years in 
the active labors of the ministry, and was only thirty-three years 
of age, when Bishop Hucues asked for his appointment as coad- 
Jutor. “He was consecrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the 10th 
+f March, 1844. That was a period of great polemical bitterness, 
and Bishop Huawes was always in the thick of the fray. But we 
never find the name of the.coadjutor in the great controversies of 
‘he time. To him fell the more congenial part of visiting the 
large diocese, then comprising the whole State of New York and 
* part of New Jersey, and attending to the spiritual wants of a 
neglected Catholic population, increasing much faster than the 
churches or the clergy. In 1847 the diocese was divided, and 
Bishop McCrosxey was transferred to the new see of Albany, 


where he remained, ruling a prosperous and contented flock, until 
the death of Archbishop HuGurs promoted him to the metropolitan 
see of New York. He became archbishop on the 6th of May, 1864. 

Shrinking from unnecessary disputes and personal quarrels, he 
was especially fitted for the era of peace which followed the fight- 
ing days of Archbishop Hucurs. As a preacher he charmed his 
listeners by the clearness and precision of his thought, the sim- 
plicity of his method, the fluency and polish of his style, and the 
grace of a natural and musical delivery. As an ecclesiastical ad- 
ministrator he gained the confidence and affection of both clergy 
and laity to a remarkable degree. In general society he presented 
a pleasing combination of the dignity befitting his office with the 
suavity, tact, and ease of a cultivated gentleman. Of late years 
the condition of his health, which has been feeble ever since his 
boyhood, has confined him to the life of a reciuse. 

He was raised to the dignity of Cardinal-by Pius IX. in the 
Consistory of March 15, 1875, and a special embassy, consisting of 
Monsignor Roncetti, Papal Ab-legate, Count Mareroscui, of the 
Pope’s Noble Guard, and Dr. Usatpi, Secretary, was dispatched 
from Rome with the insignia of the office. The zuchetto, or red 
skull-cap, which is presented as the first official announcement: of 
the appointment, was delivered to the new Cardinal by Count 


Huntinerton. 


Mareroscni on the 7th of April, the ceremony taking place at the 
Cardinal’s house. The public solemnity of conferring the red 
berretta, brought by the Ab-legate, was held in the presence of an 
immense throng at the old Cathedral on the 27th of April, the late 
Archbishop Baytey, of Baltimore, officiating. The cardinal’s hat 
and ring are always given at Rome. Cardinal McC.osxey received 
these emblems from Lxo XIII. in the Consistory of March 15, 1878, 
the first ever held by the new Pope: : 

The most conspicuous achievement of his administration has 
been the opening of the new Cathedral. This great monument 
was begun by Archbishop Hugues in 1358, but work was suspend- 
ed in 1860. Dr. McCiosxey gave a fresh impulse to the collection 
of funds; many rich Catholies made special donations of stained- 
glass windows or other parts of the sgered edifice, and the Cardi- 
nal himself was a liberal eontributer from his private income. 
The great high altar of white marble, the altar of the Blessed Vir. 
gin in the Lady Chapel, and the altar of the Sacred Heart are 
gifts from the Cardinal, their cost being at least $30,000. The 
richly carved pulpit, which is to be presented to him as a jubilee 
offering from the priests of the diocese, will be an appropriate me- 
morial of the zeal with which during ten years he pushed forward 
the work upon this splendid chureh, Joux RB. G, Hasgazp, 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


bling house called the Parole Club, as well as his 
written promise not to raid the institution. The 
captain is still on the force. Conclusive proofs 
were furnished by the same society that informa- 
tion of a projected raid on 102 West Thirty-sec- 
ond Street was furnished by the police. The 
matter was considered too trivial for official in- 
vestigation. 

Merchants whose wares obstruct our walks, 
liquor sellers, reputable and otherwise, whose 
time of business stretches beyond the interdicted 
hour of 1 a.m. or into Sunday’s sacred limits, are 
forced to pay political homage to our constabu- 
lary lords. Such was the testimony of John R.: 
Vorhees, former Poiice Commissioner, before the 
Senate committee in 1880, who stated also that 
of the 2261 policemen then existing, only 1700 
were on patrol duty; of the rest many were 
shuffling in attendance on higher officials, or 
were detailed on private duty, where their extra 
fees helped to mitigate the severity of their lot. 

The Council of Municipal Reform showed in 
1880 that over a million dollars annually could 
easily be saved in the expenditures of the Police 
Department. The annual per capita cost to the 
population of the police in the cities of Harris- 
burg, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Rochester, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Albany, Philadelphia, and New 
York is respectively, 31, 61, 73, 76, 88 cents, 
$1 04, 81 20, $1 23, $1 26, and $2 65. 

In 1860 the cost of the police for the city of 
New York, omitting the district of Brooklyn, was 
$1,034,443 ; in 1880 this cost, omitting expenses 
of street cleaning, was $3,295,488. The increase 
of population was fifty per cent. ; that of the ex- 
pense of the police was over two hundred per 
cent. Notwithstanding an increase of wealth of 


one hundred per cent. during the same time, the” 


cost of protecting a thousand dollars of property 
is to-day double that in 1860. The appropria- 
tions for 1883 were $3,426,130; those for 1884 
are $3,601,534. 

In the case of the property of others, extraor- 
dinary care is the general rule. One such case 
is found in the Police Department in the Lost 
and Stolen Burean. No record, however, has 
been kept of the valuables, and hundreds of arti- 
cles and moneys have unfortunately melted away. 

The police authorities have one other important 
public duty: they appoint the registers of elec- 
tions, they count the votes. Thus by the control 
of millions of money, legitimately and otherwise 
acquired, of two thousand five hundred emplovés, 
of those many citizens whose occupations are in 
the least illegal, the police authorities command 
an army of many thousand voters, and hold there- 
by an autocratic power as unsuspected by the 
placid voter of Murray Hill as are the methods 
by which it is sustained. It is not my intention 
to lay the cause.of all these evils at the door of 
the present Commissioners; they are the heredi- 
tary legatees of a generation of corruption, and 
have the misfortune by their numbers to be a 
legislative rather than an executive body. The 
most experienced Commissioners are men of abili- 
ty, and were any one of them absolute, he would, 
without doubt, institute great reforms. But as a 
body, the Board of Police Commissioners lies dor- 
mant in that slough of political iniquity in which 
its members at their official initiation found 
themselves plunged. The Police Board, by its 
numbers and its conflicting elements, is incapa- 
ble of incisive action or a thorough reform. Its 
members singly are not bad men, but they are 
collectively inefficient, and can not check corrup- 
tion. The captains and privates of the force 
have little incentive for improvement from the 
inert Board which rules them. They have grown 
up under a bad system. Morally they are only 
average men, and it is surprising that they have 
not done worse. In the not distant future self- 
preservation will give to one resolute man the 
absolute control of our police, and he, and he 
alone, can sweep from those Augean stables that 
mighty load of filth. . 

The Board of Public Parks, which will next 
have our attention, is perhaps the most conspic- 
uous example of deplorable incapacity which has 
been exhibited by multiple-headed commissions 
even in New York city. Lack of harmony, dis- 
graceful petty squabbles, and culpable inactivity 
have for years been characteristic of this Board. 
For example, in June 22, 1880, the Commission 
decided to make important changes in the parks, 
but the following three months were occupied in 
un angry and ungentlemanly contest over the 
choice of an architect. Weeks and months have 





been spent in wranglings over patronage, and. 


the only discernible success of the Board has 
been in making its management of the parks 
the most expensive in the world. This extraor- 
dinary success is shown by the following table, 
which has been prepared by the Council of Mu- 
nicipal Reform: 





zens rose en masse and swept away the polit- 
ical board. $300,000 have been spent during 
the last ten years in surveying and mapping the 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth wards, al 
this work had been already done in 1870 and 
1871, under arrangements by Comptroller Greene, 
for $125,000; $50,000 have been spent in mak- 
ing Assessors’ and they are not yet finished. 
even hundred dollars a mile were spent by 
the Park De; t for the care of its one hun- 
dred miles of road, while in Brooklyn $265 a 
mile were deemed sufficient. The Eastern and 
Ocean parkways in Brooklyn were cared for in 
1881 for $44 per acre, while $500 per acre were 
expended for corresponding care of the Riverside 
Avenue in New York. The salary maintenance 
of the New York parks demanded by the Board 
for 1888, acre for acre, exceeds that paid in 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, St. Louis, and Philadelphia by 
the respective multiples of 15, 30, 50, and 50. 
$733,000 were expended for the parks in 1883, 
and $317,000 in 1878. In 1877 the Park Com- 
missioners made a written statement to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment that $250,000 a 
year were sufficient “to maintain and keep in 
good order the parks’ of the city.” -An example 
of the service in the department is shown by the 
Bureau of Engineers, where some twenty-five gen- 
tlemen are engaged on work so intricate and mys- 
terious that the Council for Municipal Reform 
has for three years been vainly endeavoring to 
discover what that work is. The same council 
in a recent publication states that the Park De- 
partment had “been spending for several years 
past three times the sum that the same amount 
and kind of work had cost in private parks, cem- 
eteries, etc.” ; that “it appeared on the basis of 
these facts, and from the pay-rolls of this depart- 
ment, that it had spent an amount of money each 
year for labor on the maintenance of the parks 
alone that would employ 533 more laborers at 
the rates paid by the department than were re- 
quired.” 

There has been no noteworthy increase in the 
acreage of the parks since 1877, yet there has 
taken place the following incie:se in the expense 
of maintenance : 


Appropriations For Care or Tur Pustioc Parks oF 
: New York City. 





For 1884 the appropriation asked by the Board 
amounted to the extraordinary sum of $1,100,000. 
It is a singular fact that, though only the Presi- 
dent of the Board receives a salary, a commis- 
sionership of the parks is considered a great 
prize, and is much sought by politicians. An 
example of the management of the Board is 
shown by the fact that Commissioner Viele re- 
cently made the charge in open board that the 


records show an allotment of grain to each horse 


several times greater than it had been supposed 
a horse could eat. 

In no case have the evils of a multiple-headed 
Commission been more conspicuously shown than 
in the Park Department. Lack of harmony has 
been its ruin. Had any of the Commissioners 
been absolute, a far better state of affairs would 
have existed. The Board in the past has been 
unfortunate in its composition, and the result 
has been that in the much-cultivated art of pro- 
ducing the smallest results with a given expend- 
iture it need fear no competitor among the na- 
tions of the earth. ‘ 

The Dock Department is an absolute power. 
Over its collections and disbursements it has en- 
tire control. It cares not for the Comptroller. If 
it is not satisfied with its appropriations, no pow- 
er this side of Albany and revolution can restrict 
it in its right to issue $3,000,000 of bonds annu- 
ally. Such are the virtues of our charter that the 
Dock Commissioners, though opposed by the re- 
mainder of the city government, can saddle the 
city each year with an increased debt of $3,000,000. 
To the credit of the Dock Commission it should 
be added that in no case has such a debt been in- 
curred. The whole amount of bonds issued has 
only been $1,000,000 in excess of the revenues 
of the department paid in to the sinking fund. 
The law, however, is unwise, and should be re- 

led. 


This department is unique in that it has re- 
duced itg expenses since its creation in 1870. 
In 1869 the docks were in charge of a bureau in 
the Department of Public Works, at a salary ex- 
pense of $3450 a year; in 1870 the bureau was 

»promoted to a department, and the expenses were 
promoted to $173,658. The department has be- 
gun a system of stone bulkheads which has been 
declared faulty and extravagant by the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Produce Exchange, the Cotton 
Exchange, the Board of Trade, and the Council 
for Municipal Reform, and which, it has been 
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The parks of New York, therefore, cost, acre 
for acre, five times as much for labor, twelve 
times as much for salaries, and nearly five times 
as much for maintenance, as those of the adja- 
cent city of Brooklyn, where in 1881 so great 
was the municipal corruption that good citi- 





claimed, when completed, will cost $60,000,000. 
It has been charged that the city does not re- 
ceive its proper income from the docks. An ex- 
ample is given of a wharf near Thirty-fourth 
Street which had been leased to private parties 
at $800 a year, but which was rented later to the 


Finance Department of the city at a rate of $3400 
a year. Thus, from carelessness or ey 
the city had lost $2600 annually. Dock 
Commissioners deserve the thanks of the people 
in that they have furnished the best record in 
the city for economy. The expenses of their de- 
partment have decreased forty-nine per cent. dur- 
ing the last ten years, and that decrease is now 
proceeding. The Commissioners, however, are 
not necessary, as the real work of the depart- 
ment is done by the chief engineer. Sweep aside 
the Commissioners and their long retinue os 
clerks, bring the department once more to 
ni position asa bureau of the Public Works, 
make the chief engineer sovereign, but responsi- 
ble, and the result will still further be decreased 
expense and increased efficiency. : 

It was not from excess of modesty that the 
Honorable William M. Tweed preferred the Com- 
missionership of Public Works to the Mayoralty. 
The power of the former office is to that of the 
latter as 100 to 1. The office is the most power- 
ful in patronage and possibility of plunder in the 
city, aud its holders have for years been the re- 
cipients of general abuse; but though the de- 
partment has been managed extravagantly and 
sometimes corruptly, it has also been managed 
with efficiency and decision. 

As our city departments go, that of the Public 
Works exhibits such slight extravagance and in- 
competence, in proportion to its possibilities in 
that direction, that we can ascribe this unexpect- 
ed improvement to the fact that here we have a 
single Commissioner. Should he be inc'ined to 
engage in official misconduct, he can not say, 
like the member of a commission, that on him 
will fall but a fraction of the blame; nor, when 
he desires to reward his political friends at the 
expense of the city treasury, need he first confer 
similar rewards on the followers of his fellow- 
Commissioners. Mr. Tweed bestowed one bless- 
ing on our city when he kept its most important 
commission in charge of a single head. 

It is not, however, the intention here to state 
that abuses do not exist in the Public Works. It 
is a law of the department that contracts over a 
thousand dollars shall be given to the highest 
bidder, while those under that sum can be dis- 
posed of by special order at the will of the Com- 
missioner. According to a recent statement by 
the Council of Political Reform, addressed to the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, “such 
orders to the amount of $450,000 were given out 
by the Commissioner last year, and most of them 
at prices varying from twenty to fifty per cent. 
above commercial and contract prices.” 

The most conspicuous authority on the munici- 
pal affairs of New York stated to the writer that 
twenty-five per cent. of the expenditures in this 
department was unnecessary, that there were 
eighty instances where hydrants were purchased, 
three at a time, for many consecutive days, that 
the city paid more than private parties for water 
meters, that coal was purchased by the twenty 
tons, and that hundreds of thousands of bricks 
were bought in sums less than $1000. 

The Commissioner has asked for $85,000 for 
maintenance of the city boulevards, or $427 per 
acre, while the boulevards in the Eastern and 
Ocean Parkways of Brooklyn cost for maintenance 
ouly $44 peracre. $104,447 were asked for next 
year by the Commissioner for cleaning the public 
buildings, which is ten times as much per foot as 
is required on the average for cleaning the United 
States Post-office Building, the Western Union 
Building, Mills Building, Morse Building, or the 
public schools, as is shown by the following 
table : 





ing are paid for by bonds issued on demand of 
the departments, which are supposed to be sub- 
sequently paid by assessments on the adjacent 
land owners. It is in these bonds and assess- 
ments, which form no part of the appropriations 
for the departments, that the money of the pub- 
lic is wasted. For example, when One-hundred- 
and-thirty-eighth Street was opened the original 
assessment for the expense was $350,000. It 
was afterward determined that the city should 
snare sens of the pane but instead of redu- 
cing the assessment on property owners, the 
city was charged $300,000 besides. Here were 
$650,000 paid for work which had been estimated 
at $350,000; and this extra charge was appar- 
ently made not in consequence of any change 
in the character or expense of the work. Mr. 
Strahan showed before the Senate Comunission 
that $30,000,000 will not cover the proposed ex- 

nse of opening streets in the Twenty-third and 
Srenty-fourth wards. therefore, as the 
regular appropriations for the Department of 


‘Public Works and Parks may appear, they are 


increased by these millions spent for streets, pav- 
ing, and sewers—amillions which are absolutely 
controlled by the departments, which are the fund 
of their extravagance, and which often force from 
the land owner a tax in excess of the yearly value 
of his property. 

From 1850 to 1880 the population of New 
York city and the expenses of her charities in- 
creased respectively 134 and 588 per cent. In 
1874 the appropriation for the Board of Chari- 
ties and Correction was about $1,000,000. It 
is now half a million more, but as the number 
of immates in the city institutions is only slight- 
ly in excess of that in 1874, there is no obvious 
cause for the increased expense. The estimate 
of the Commissioners for the expenses of 1884 
is $2,081,122, while in 1875, with nearly the 
same number of inmates, the expenses were only 
$1,183,000. In the latter. year the Commission- 
ers stated to the Mayor that the expenses of the 
Department should not be over $1,000,000 a year. 
In 1860 the cost per inmate of the city charities 
was $91.19; that for 1875 was $109; the esti- 
mate for 1884 makes that cost $140, even when 
the estimated expense of new buildings is de- 
ducted. Five hundred and eighty-four thousand 
six hundred dollars were asked for such new 
buildings. When it is considered that the num- 
ber of inmates of our city institutions increased 
from 10,664 in 1875 to only 10,684 in 1882, that 
according to the last published report of the De- 
partment there were 5,487 beds in its hospitals, 
and an average of only 3,138 patients, that there 
have been appropriated during the last five years 
an annual average of over $100,000 for construc- 
tion and $36,000 for repairs, it would seem that 
this last demand of $584,600 was excessive. If 
this charge be included in the cost of inmates, as 
was the case in 1860 and 1875, the annual per 
capita cost of the inmates for 1884, according to 
the Commissioners’ estimates, would be over $190. 
Many grave charges of negligence, extravagance, 
and corruption have been brought against the 
Board of Charities and Correction. It is claimed 
that the buildings and apparatus of the depart- 
ment are not cared for, and that contracts for 
supplies are corruptly made. 

The State Charities Aid Association continual- 
ly press the Commissioners with recommenda- 
tions and complaints, but as multiple - headed 
commissions ave in this political world, the 
Board of Charities and Correction does so well 
that it approximates to decency. It is not to 
this Board that we must look for the entire waste 
of the city’s money in charities. The philanthro- 
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Mr. John A. Strahan, who has much practi- 
cal knowledge of the city government, stated 
before the McCarthy Senate committee in 1881 
that there were eight bureaus in the Public Works 
which could be consolidated into two. The Com- 
missioner at present can construct in any part of 
the city a sewer costing less than one million dol- 
lars without the permission of any one, he can 
assess lands drained by that sewer, he can spend 
a million a year in aqueduct building by the law of 
1879, he can use the $1,800,000 of rents annual- 
ly received from water meters in purchasing more 
meters, and he can spend these immense sums 
in addition to the millions which are annually 
appropriated to his department by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. 

One of the most absurd systems in our city gov- 
ernment is the control of sewers, and that of the 
opening and paving of streets. For these pur- 
poses there are three distinct bureaus in different 
departments, thus necessitating three sets of of- 
ficers, engineers, tools, and laborers, For example, 
the Board of Street Openings can open streets 
below Fifty-ninth Street; from the latter line to 
Harlem River that power is held by the Commis. 
sioner of Public Works; while above the river 
the authority vests in the Park Commission. Our 
sewers and original paving below Harlem River 
are controlled by the Public Works; above that 
boundary, by the Park Department. The open- 





ing of streets and of sewers and all original pav- 





pists of former years at Albany passed laws” 
which required the.payment for the year 1884 of 
$1,094,749, belonging to the citizens of New York 
city, to various charitable institutions, and also the 
bestowal of all the fees from theatrical exhibi- 
tions on one institution. The city pays $110 
annually for the care of each child in private in- 
stitutions, while the cost of its inmates in the 
city work-house is only eighteen cents a day, and 
in the city almshouse only eleven and five-eighths 
cents. Mrs. Josephine S. Lowell, one of the Com- 
missioners of the State Board of Charities, testi- 
fied before the Senate Commission that, in her 
opinion, $1 50 per week was sufficient to main- 
tain children and paupers in large institutions, 
while other well-informed judges have even stated 
that the surplus over one dollar is profit. 

Following is a list of some of the appropria- 
tions : 


‘Foundling Asylum, Sisters of Charity. $242,547 19 
New York arholic iy. 


Catholic Protectory........ 4,500 00 
New York Juvenile Asylum .......... 107,128 82 
Nu and Child’s Hospital......... 05,200 00 
Children’s Aid Society................ 70,000 00 
New York Infant Asylum............ 67,967 57 


and many others. 

e of these institutions, such as the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, are admirably managed, but 
many are sectarian, and the largest part of the 
donations are given to one religious sect. 


During the past twenty years the business of 
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our courts has increased forty per cent., while the 
salaries of our court clerks and attendants have 
nually wasted on these clerks, most of whom are 
proken-down invalids vainly endeavoring to ap- 

‘employed, who receive all the way from 
$5000 to $1200 annually and who could not 
earn in a private capacity $1000 a year. In the 
Marine Court in 1880 the salaries of clerks and 
attendants amounted to $56,000. Nathaniel Jar- 
vis, Jun., clerk of the Common Pleas for many 
years, testified that $41,000 were sufficient. The 
salaries now are over $62,000. The District 
courts meet three times a week. Twenty clerks 
there receive severally $2000 a year, ten * 
raphers $2000, and forty attendants $1200. Mr. 
John H. Strahan testified before the Senate com- 
mittee that the court attendants could be reduced 
by twenty, and that the staff of officers in the 
District and Police courts is an imposition upon 
the public; and such is the general feeling among 
all unbiassed persons who are acquainted with 
those courts. 

Thomas Boese, Superior Court clerk, informed 
Mr. Strahan that $31,000 were sufficient to officer 
his court; these expenses are now $63,200. 
Judge Cowing testified that of the thirty-six at- 
tendants at the Court of General Sessions twen- 
ty-six alone are necessary, and that these were 
mainly oecupied in conveying prisoners from the 
Tombs to the court and the penitentiary. But 
here comes in a remarkable fact: the city pays 
these thirty-six men, and at the same time pays 
the Sheriff fifty cents for each prisoner so carried, 
thus expending tens of thousands a year for no 
service. It should also be added that the clerks 
of courts are required to send to the Secretary of 
State the names of all condemned prisoners, and 
for each of these names the Sheriff receives sev- 
enty-five cents. i 

But it is impossible in a paper as brief as this 
must be to treat fully each department. It may 
be said, however, that the Corporation Attorney’s 
office is practically useless, and is largely used to 
draw fines from merchants who have erected 
signs contrary to the city ordinance, and who have 
not sufficient political influence to obtain a per- 
mit from the Board of Aldermen; that the Ex- 
cise Board grants improper licenses, such, for ex- 
ample, as to prominent politicians who have been 
convicted under the Civil Damage Act and have 
not paid their fines, and that its acknowledged 
receipts from business are $200,000 a year less 
than what the Council for Municipal Reform con- 
siders they should be; that the speculative sys- 
tem on city contracts is so universal that very few 
excavating contracts have gone through the city 
treasury during the last ten years wherein the final 
cost did not greatly exceed the first estimate ; that 
the Bureau of Permits and Incumbrances is a 
nuisance and a humbug; that the Comptroller’s 
office, which has been reducéd again and again in 
the number of its employés, has still many use- 
less clerks ; that, though it has been considered, 
and probably is, the model department of the 
city, no one can estimate within hundreds of thou- 
sands the amount of the late Carroll defalcations ; 
that the Bureau of City Revenue, which ought to 
be abolished, is $500,000 behind in its collec- 
tions, and that until recently its books were kept 
in lead-pencil. There is a Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Arrears of Taxes which is so ably man- 
aged that those arrears are now over $8,000,000 
in amount, and are annually increasing. Of the 
Register’s Office, Dwight L. Olmstead testified be- 
fore the Senate committee that the engrossing in 
past years has been so poor and the indexing so 
inaccurate that it is impossible to be sure whether 
there is a mortgage against any property, unless 
one pays for consulting the private indices of 
the city’s searchers, Our system of education 
‘costs per capita twice that of Brooklyn or Phila- 
delphia. The office of thé Chamberlain is use- 
less, and this opinion has the public approval of 
ex-Comptroller Andrew H. Green in his testimony 
before the McCarthy Commission. 

The so-called City Assessors are.a farce ; their 
only duties are to. apportion assessments on 
property according to its valuation previously 
determined by the real assessors, the Deputy and 
Tax-Commissioners. Their work is therefore 
purely arithmetical ; it is actually performed by a 
clerk, and should be done by the Tax Commis- 
sioners, 

_ The Board of Excise should be abolished, and 
its duties performed by the police. The power 
which grants and enforces licenses should be the 
same. At present the Excise Commissioners 
complain that the police do not support them, 
but allow table places to exist without li- 
police claim that improper li- 
censes are granted, and that they are thus pre- 
vented from closing objectionable houses. 

_ The offices of Public Administrator, Corpora- 
tion Attorney, and Attorney for the Collection of 
Arrears should be abolished, and their slight du- 


iff, Register, and 
spective offices are w 
50,000 a year, should be 
should be salaried, and all fees 
penses should be paid to the 
The condition of the 
the most dangerous element 
of the city. A law of 1818 enacted that certain 
revenues from docks, 
rents, licenses, franchises, ete., should be paid 
into a sinking fund to cancel 
These incomes increased so rapidly tha 
paying all maturing the fund amounted in 
1876 to $18,115,894, and in 1882 to $40,368,366, 
During the the has increased 


at the roy sete rate of over $4,000,000 a. 
year, while bonds for cancellation have ma- 


tured at the rate of only $404,177. In 1872 the 


revenues were nearly $7,000,000. The Sinking 
Fund Commissioners long ago decided to use the 
surplus revenues in purchasing the bonds of the 
city, and the fund now holds of these $36,110,300. 
But here comes the evil; in place of destroying 
these bonds, they are retained in the fund, tax- 
payers are obliged to pay interest on them, and 
. this interest, plus the revenues above mentioned, 
is added to the fund each year. If the fund in- 
creases even at a less rate than in the past, it 
will assune the following proportions before it 
runs out by law :* 


Bonds redeem- 
able by law. 

1888... . $40,248,879 $19,537,971 
1888.... 71,584,801 14,288,600 
1893. ... 117,618,170 13,968,200 
1898.... 176,088,724 12,200,600 
1908.... 245,564,234 9,720,000 
1218. ... 455,215,070 13,044,598 
1923.... 800,118,586 21,147,800 


This vast sum of $40,248,879 is now invested 
in the bonds of the city, and to pay interest on 
them the people are yearly taxed. But these 
bonds can be re-issued and sold at the will of the 
Sinking Fund Commissioners, and in this lies 
much of the extravagance of expenditures for 
new streets, sewers, water- works, docks, etc. 
Whenever new streets are to be laid out or sew- 
ers built, the Sinking Fund hides the expense ; it 
issues bonds, pays for them, furnishes the money 
for streets, and waits often in vain for the pay- 
ment of the assessments. If they are paid, so 
much the better; if not, so much the worse for 
the Sinking Fund. In this way over $3,000,000 
a year are annually paid out, and the people pay 
indirectly for these in the way of interest on the 
bonds held in the fund. Here is a system by 
which the greater the city’s debt, the greater the 
fund todraw from for extraordinary expenditures. 
Heads of departments are ever anxious to issue 


appropriation may not appear excessive. The 
‘ people in the mean while think they are rapidly 
paying off the public debt, but little do they know 
that millions of the so-called investments of the 
fund are only the cloak to hide the deficiencies 
of the departments. i 
For example, by chapter 383 of the laws of 
1881, $9,700,000 uncollectable and doubtful as- 
sessments were assumed by the Sinking Fund. 
There are now some $10,000,000 of assessments 
in arrears; and if this system continues, the peo- 
ple may find that when the fund has nominally a 
sufficient amount to cancel all its indebtedness, 
it has in reality only the bad debts of the differ- 
ent departments. By such means the Sinking 
Fund of the State of New York was almost wholly 
lost ten years ago. Over $11,000,000 had been 
taken from the fund and used to pay extraordi- 
nary expenditures, and to recoup this loss the city 
of New York has already paid $2,400,000, and 
must ultimately pay $1,500,000 more. The out- 
look is that the tax-payers will be forced to do 
the same for the city itself. One remedy is need- 
ed—a law authorizing the Sinking Fund Com- 
missioners to cancel bonds of the city held in the 
Sinking Fund. There is good legal authority for 
such law, and its passage will relieve the Sinking 
Fund Commissioners, who are not responsible for 
the present state of affairs, from many troubles. 
The revenues of the fund are now over $6,000,000 
a year—a sum many times sufficient to cancel all 
the bonds for which the fund is liable. If man- 
aged as now, the city will awake some day to find 
that it is bankrupt. This may be a blessing, as, 
in the words of a municipal pessimist, “ the soon- 
er the city is bankrupt the better, as it must then 
pay as it goes, and no concealment of expend- 
iture is possible.” 

_ The preceding facts explain the anomaly that, 
while from 1860 to 1880 the property of the city 
increased from $576,631,706 to $1,098,387,775— 
an increase of one hundred per cent. — the ex- 
penses increased from $9,758,507 to $33,254,779 
—an increase of three hundred and forty per cent. ; 
that the per capita tax increased from $11.17 to 
$27.71; that the per capita cost of public in- 
struction increased from $11 to $22; that of 
charities from $20 to $33; and that the per cap- 
ita cost of government of this city is, excepting 
war debt, over ten times the per capita cost of 
the government of the United States. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the Council for Municipal 
Reform have estimated that $160,000,000 have 
been stolen and wasted in the expenditures of 
the city during the last twenty years. 

The following table will give an insight into 
the increase of our expenditures during the past 
thirty years: 


Comparative Expenses AND Dest OF 


as many bonds as possible, in order that their 


neglect of his brother commissioners, he is in 
constant danger of sinking to the level of the 
rest. Make thirty archangels commissioners of 
New York city, and in six months, from gentle 
servants in realms above, they will evolve into 
reckless rulers below. Our fight for decent gov- 
ernment in this afflicted city must begin in Al- 
bany, and end at the City Hall. First give the 
citizens of New York a charter which grants re- 
sponsibility and power to their elective officers, 
and those citizens will elect proper men. We 
need a Mayor who can appoint and remove com- 
missioners at will, and who can be held respon- 
sible for corruption, extravagance, and incompe- 
tence in every department. We. need single- 
headed commissions, whereof the head will be 
directly responsible to the Mayor for all misman- 
agement in each department. We need the con- 
solidation or extinction of some thirty bureaus, 
_the discharge of some three thousand sinecurists, 
a general reduction in the salaries of many em- 
ployés, and the extension of the :<formed civil 
service rules to as many departments as possible. 

Multiple commissions have been tried, and have 
proved the most conspicuous municipal failure of 
this generation. An executive to be prompt, in- 
cisive, efficient, and responsible must be single. 
Such are the well-known utterances of our lead- 
ing statesmen from the time of Hamilton to the 
present. To the same effect was a large prepon- 
derance of testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee of 1880 by men best informed upon the gov- 
ernment of this city. It has been too customary 
in the State of New York to substitute executive 
boards for single heads of departments. This is 
an age of multiple affairs and dispatch; an age 
when our cumbrous Legislature must be cut down 
to smaller numbers ; much more, then, should we 
avoid encumbering by numbers the usefulness 
and energy of our Executive. The conduct of the 
affairs of a large city requires, not legislative, but 
business and executive, ability. The common 
practice of governing American cities by two 
legislative bodies is the reduction of the British 
Parliamentary system to its most ludicrous and 
farcical extreme. New York city has fortunately 
rid herself of one legislative branch of her gov- 
ernment, and the power of the remaining body 
has been so belittled that its extinction is only 
a question of time. 

Single-headed commissions are opposed by orly 
two prominent classes in New York city: first, by 
politicians, who desire the number of offices to be 
as large as possible; second, by some Republic- 
ans, who fear that with single commissions their 
party will have a less chance for offices. The 
first class needs no answer., As to the second, 
if the Republican party of New York city hopes 
to obtain minority representation by weakening 
the city’s service and squandering its money, if 
the feeding of pap to Republican politicians is 
more important than the efficient and economical 
government of our city, then woe to the Repub- 
lican party here! If minority representation be 
desirable, it should occur in the manner of vot- 
ing, and not in saddling useless offices on the city. 
I do not mean, however, to accuse the majority 
of city Republicans. They are in favor of good 
government, and rightly believe that our city poli- 
tics should be wholly separated from those of the 
State and country. 

In 1881 a majority of the Senate’ committee 
appointed to investigate the condition of the 
government of New York city made a report, 
and recommended a charter, which, though bur- 
dened with much unnecessary matter provoking 
hostility, was still the best charter that has been 
proposed for the city. The report is one of the 
most excellent documents written on municipal 
affairs. It says: “The government of the city as 
at present constituted is a marked failure. It 
is badly regulated, badly administered, exorbi- 
tantly and inexcusably expensive, and in its va- 
rious parts substantially irresponsible. The de- 
partments are little short of independent com- 
missions, over whose actions there is no adequate 
control. In theory the Mayor is responsible for 
the government of the city. He is supposed 
to be the highest officer in the government, 
being elected by and representing the people. 
But this in practice is pure delusion. Under ex- 
isting laws the Mayor has less power in the gov- 
ernment than the head of any of the so-called 
subordinate departments. Independent action on 
the part of the Mayor of the city under these 
laws is impossible. If he acts at all, he will be 
compelled to give way before the stronger influ- 
ences which oppose him, and his giving way vir- 
tually makes him a mere tool or instrument in 
the hands of controlling political influences inim- 
ical to the best interests of the city. The city 
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Per Capita 
: f Rate of Debt per 
Valuation of Property. | Population.| Govemment,| City Debt. | Expenses of | r,ration, | “Capita. 
1850. . $286,161,816 | 615,000 | $3,230,085 | $12,204,176 | $6.27 | $1.1375 | $23.69 — 
1860.. 576,681,706 | 814,254 | 9,758,507 | 18,701,440 11.99 1.69 23.21 
1870. .1,047,388,000 | 942,292 | 28,566,240 | {73,373,582 | 25.11 2.25 77.87 
1880. .1,098,887,775 | 1,200,000 | 38,254,779 | 135,100,907 | 27.37 2.53 112.58 





Such is the condition of the government of the 
city of New York. -Its form is the gift of Alba- 
ny, and is an admirable combination of the worst 
features of the feudal system and of the provin- 
cial governments of the Roman republic. Under 
such a form and charter it is idle to hope for 
any permanent improvement. The ‘Mayor, how- 
ever honest, is powerless ; the Commissioners, by 
the plunder of their departments, can elect Alder- 
men subservient to their wishes, and can thus 
continue their pillage. Even when a decent 
Commissioner is. selected, as he finds that his 
honesty, economy, and industry simply allow 
wider scope to the looseness, extravagance, and 
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offices are filled with adherents of political or- 
ganizations who make it their primary duty to 
attend to the interests of their political masters, 
and in such circumstances it was, of course, to 
be expected that every head of a department and 
other officer should consider his or their own 
administration to be perfection. Accordingly, it 
was strongly represented to the committee that 
not an assistant or subordinate in a department 
or office could be dispensed with, not a salary 
could be reduced, and that to compel one or the 
other of these would be to sacrifice the interests 
of the city. From this opinion the committee 
wholly dissents.” 

The charter which was recommended by the 
committee, besides making the Commissioners 





single, and to be appointed and removed by the 





Mayor, mentions twenty-eight commissions and 
bureaus which should be abolished or incorpora- 
ted with other departments or bureaus. Among 
them are the following : 


Duties transferred to 


Excise Commissioners. { 


Police. 
Duties transferred to Tax 
Board of Assessors...... { Commissioners. 
Burean of Permits ....... ’ - 
Bureau of Licenses....... f Abolished. 


Bareau of Licenses in Fi-) 
nance Department .... 
Burean of Collection of 
Assesvinents........... 
Bureau of City Revenue. . 
Bureau of Markets....... 
Bureau of Arrears of 
SRE are 
Bureau of Collection of 
Water rents, etc........ 


Bureau of Water Purveyor) 
Burean of Street Improve- 
CRORE odes oncvectcveeus 
Bareau of Roads......... 
Bureau of Lamps ........ 
Barean of Incumbrances 
(Pablic Works). ........ 
Bureau of Repairs (Public 
WOO aaa cae ics otig 
Bureau of Croton Aqne- 
ducts 
ed agp Attorney. .. 
Pablic Administrator .... | Duties transferred to Cor- 


Attorney for Collection of 7 poration Counsel. 
BOM dsc cd eans ces bes J 


> Made one Bareau. 


Made one Bureau of Pab- 
r lic Works, 





Abolished—work to be 
done by Clerk of Com- 
nou Council. 

sAbolished — duties __per- 

( formed by County Clerk. 


Supervisor of City Record. { 


Commissioner of Jurors.. 


The bill failed, but it showed more clearly than 
ever before the evils which surround the city. 

Since the date of the recommendation of the 
bill a great advance has been made. The system 
of civil service examinations has been established 
in the national and State governments, and by the 
recent civil service bill in New York the mayors 
of cities of 50,000 inhabitants have the power to 
apply to them its provisions. These examinations 
are to be practical, and based as nearly as pos- 
sible upon the daily routine work of the office; 
they are only for subordinate positions, and are 
open to all citizens, of whatever political party. 
Whoever shows himself to be the best penman, 
the most accurate and rapid mathematician, the 
most fitted for the regular work of the office to be 
filled, will be placed on trial; and if at the end of 
six months he proves to be honest, practical, and 
trustworthy, then, and then only, will he receive 
a permanent appointment. With so much suc- 
cess has the system been tried in the New York 
Custom-house that the Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently waited on the Collector and made a formal 
demand for the retention of the system. Mer- 
chants of all classes have testified to the increased 
efficiency of the clerks under the new system, a 
new spirit of industry and ambition has arisen 
among the employés, and the new examination 
men have shown themselves so superior to the 
old party nominees that, although the former 
have been only one-tenth of the whole number, 
they have in competition won seven-tenths of the 
total promotions. The Mayor of the city of New 
York proposes to give trial to this system, and to 
his support should come all who wish for the bet- 
ter government of the city. If the system of 
merit can once rule in appointments, there will 
be little to fear from sinecures and incompetence. 

But with the continuance of our preseni. sys- 
tem of government, with an increased appropria- 
tion for 1884 of $3,369,379 over that in 1883 for 
regular expenses of government—an increase in- 
excusable in the present depressed condition of 
business—with vast public works, such as new 
aqueducts, docks, and streets, looming up in the 
near future, it is plain that without a sweeping 
change the bankruptcy of the city and the decay 
of its commercial power are only matters of time. 

The brightest outlook of the situation is that 
our municipal affairs are fast becoming so des- 
perate that the self-interest of decent citizens 
must soon force them into that activity which 
alone can bring a permanent improvement in the 
government of the city. 





JANUARY. 


I ueagp a midnight tapping at my door. 
‘‘ Enter,” I said; then, lo! apon my floor 
Stood January, saying, with a amile: 
“A happy New-Year, friend! Come out a while; 
For I have bound each stream 
The flying feet to bear; 
The city’s like a dream 
With snow and frost-work rare. 
Hark to the sleigh-belis ringing! 
Hark to the maidens singing! 5 
Come out, and claim thy share.” 


‘Nay, but the birds are dumb, the flowers are dead, 
rees moan and shiver leafleas overhead ; 
Only a few large stars make pallid light ; 
And winter winds sigh through the gulfs of night. 
New-Year, if thou would bless, 
Bless then in mine own way. 
Give Love to my caress, 
If only while thon stay. 
Far off, like music fang, 
I hear his sweet voice calling, 
Give Love to me this day.” 


“But I have other gifts this gift above.” * 
“TI will have pag Pepe only Love.” 
“* Heed what I say: Love always bringeth pain— 
To lose this year for Love were little gaiu.” 
“Tl lose it, only give 
Love’s sunshine and his showers : 
_ Better a him to a 
ven through anxious hon 
Than still to see him flying, - 
And still for him be sighing. 
Love's sweet, and Time brings flowers.” 


“Then dress with rose-buds ve long loosened hair ; 
Sing like a robin in the spring’s sweet light ; 
Turn clear eyes to the north ; thence unaware 
Comes one unknown that shall be known on sight ; 
For he is Love to thee, 
And at thy feet shall fling 
A true heart, fit to be 
Bat to op ap Loe 
a eep thy e 
Heed well what I now am caving" 
with a gold ring, 
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THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avruor or “ Mr Lapy’s Mores,” “Tux Moonstonz,” 
“No Namg,” “Tux Woman in Wurre,” Eto. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


AT SCHOOL. q 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MASTER AND PUPIL. 


Emtty’s impulse was to avoid the drawing 
master for the second time. The moment after- 
ward a kinder feeling prevailed. The farewell 
interview with Cecilia had left influences which 
pleaded for Alban Morris. It was the day of 
parting good wishes and general separations: he 
had only perhaps come to say good-by. She 
advanced to offer her hand, when he stopped her 
by pointing to Sir Jervis Redwood’s card. 

“May I say a word, Miss Emily, about that wo- 
man ?” he asked. 

“Do you mean Mrs. Rook ?” 

“Yes, You know, of course, why she comes 
here ?” 

“She comes here, by eppointment, to take me 
to Sir Jervis Redwood’s house. Are you ac- 
quainted with her ?” 

“She is a perfect stranger to me. I met her 
by accident on her way here. If Mrs, Rook had 
been content with asking me to direct her to the 
school, I should not be troubling you at this mo- 
ment. But she forced her conversation on me. 
And she said something which I think you ought 
to know. Have you heard of Sir Jervis Red- 
wood’s housekeeper before to-day ?” 

“T have only heard what my friend—Miss Ce- 
cilia Wyvil—has told me.” 

“ Did Miss Cecilia tell you that Mrs. Rook was 
acquainted with your father or with any members 
of your family ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Alban reflected. ‘It was natural enough,” he 
resumed, ‘‘ that Mrs. Rook should feel some curi- 
osity about You. What reason had she for put- 
ting a question to me about your father—and 
putting it in a very strange manner ?” 

Emily’s interest was instantly excited. She 
led the way back to the seats in the shade. 
“Tell me, Mr. Morris, exactly what the woman 
said.” As she spoke she signed to him to be 
seated, 

Alban observed the natural grace of her action 
when she set him the example of taking a chair, 
and the little heightening of her color caused by 
anxiety to hear what he had still to tell her. 
Forgetting the restraint that he had hitherto im- 
posed on himself, he enjoyed the luxury of silent- 
ly admiring her. Her manner betrayed none of 
the conscious confusion which would have shown 
itself if her heart had been secretly inclined to- 
ward him. She saw the man looking at her. In 
simple perplexity she looked at the man. 

“ Are you hesitating on my account ?” she ask- 
ed. “Did Mrs. Rook say something of my father 
which I mustn’t hear?” 

“No, no; nothing of the sort.” 

“You seem to be confused.” 

Her innocent indifference tried his patience 
sorely. His memory went back to the past time 
—recalled the ili-placed passion of his youth, and 
the cruel injury inflicted on him: his pride was 
roused. Was he making himself ridiculous? The 
vehement throbbing of his heart almost suffocated 
him. And there she sat, wondering at his odd 
behavior. ‘ “ Even this girl is as cold-blooded as 
the rest of her sex.” That.angry thought gave 
him back his self-control. He made his excuses 
with the easy politeness of a man of the world. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Emily; I was con- 
sidering how to put what I have to say in the 
fewest and plainest words, Let me try if I can 
do it. If Mrs. Rook had merely asked me wheth- 
er your father and mother were living, I should 
have attributed the question to the commonplace 
curiosity of a gossiping woman, and have thought 
no more of it. What she actually did say was 
this: ‘Perhaps you can tell me if Miss Emily’s 
father—’ There she checked herself, and sud- 
denly altered the question in this way, ‘if Miss 
Emily’s parents are living?’ I may be making 
mountains out of mole-hills; but I thought at 
the time (and think still) that she had some spe- 
cial interest in inquiring after your father, and, 
not wishing me to notice it for reasons of her 
own, changed the form of the question so as to 
include your mother. Does this strike you as a 
far-fetched conclusion ?” 

“Whatever it may be,” Emily said, “it is my 
conclusion too. How did you answer her ?” 

“Quite easily. I could give her no informa- 
tion, and I said so.” 

“Let me offer you the information, Mr. Morris, 
before we say anything more. I have lost both 
my parents.” 

Alban’s momentary outbreak of irritability 
was at an end. He was earnest and yet gen- 
tle again; he forgave her for not understanding 
how dear and how delightful to him she was. 
“Will it distress you,” he said, “if I ask how 
long it is since your father died?” 

“Nearly four years,” she replied. ‘He was 
the most generous of men; Mrs. Rook’s interest 
in him may surely have been a grateful interest. 
He may have been kind to her in past years— 
and she may remember him thankfully. Don’t 
you think so?” 

Alban was unable to agree with her. “If 
Mrs. Rook’s interest in your father was the harm- 
less interest that you have suggested,” he said, 
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“why should she have checked herself in that 
unaccountable manner when she first asked me 
if he was living? The more I think of it now, 
the less sure I feel that she knows anything at 
all of your family history. It may help me to 
decide if you will tell me at what time the death 
of your mother took place.” : 

“So long ago,” Emily replied, “that I can’t 
even remember her death. I was an infant at the 
time.” 

“And yet Mrs. Rook asked me if your ‘par- 
ents’ were living! One of two things,” Alban 
concluded. “Either there is some mystery in 
this matter, which we can not hope to penetrate at 
present, or Mrs. Rook may have been speaking 
at random on the chance of discovering whether 
you are related to some ‘Mr. Brown’ whom she 
once knew.” 

“ Besides,” Emily added, “it’s only fair to re- 
member what a common family name mine is, 
and how easily people may make mistakes. I 
should like to know if my dear lost father was 
really in her mind when she spoke to you. Do 
you think I could find it out ?” 

“If Mrs. Rook has any reasons for conceal- 
ment, I believe you would have no chance of 
finding it out—uuless, indeed, you could take her 
by surprise.” 

“Tn what way, Mr. Morris ?” 

“Only one way occurs to me just now,” he 
said. ‘ Do you happen to have a miniature or a 
photograph of your father?” 

Emily held out a handsome locket, with a mon- 
ogram in diamonds, attached to her watch chain. 
“T have his photograph here,” she rejoined, 
“given to me by my dear old aunt in the days of 
her prosperity. Shall I show it to Mrs. Rook ?” 

“Yes, if she happens, by good luck, to offer 
you an opportunity. In any other case (unless I 
am completely mistaken in the impression which 
she has produced on me) you might only encour- 
age her to deceive you.” 

Impatient to try the experiment, Emily rose as 
he spoke. “I mustn’t keep Mrs. Rook waiting,” 
she said. ; 

Alban stopped her on the point of leaving him. 
The confusion and hesitation which she had al- 
ready noticed began to show themselves in his 
manner once more. 

“Miss Emily, may I ask a favor before you go? 
I am only one of the masters employed in the 
school ; but I don’t think—let me say, I hope I 
am not guilty of presumption—if I offer to be of 
some small service to one of my pupils—” 

There his embarrassment mastered him. He 
despised himself not only for yielding to his own 
weakness, but for faltering like a fool in the ex- 
pression of a simple request. The next words 
died away on his lips. 

This time Emily understood him. 

The subtle penetration which had long since 
led her to the discovery of his secret-—overpow- 
ered, thus far, by the absorbing interest of the 
moment—now recovered its activity. In an in- 
stant she remembered that Alban’s motive for 
cautioning her, in her coming intercourse with 
Mrs. Rook, was not the merely friendly motive 
which might have actuated him in the case of 
one of the other girls. At the same time her 
quickness of apprehension warned her not to risk 
ehcouraging’ this persistent lover by betraying 
any embarrassment on. her side. He was evi- 
dently anxious to be present (in her interests) at 
the interview with Mrs. Rook. Why not? His 
experience of the housekeeper—to say nothing of 
his experience of the world—might be of the 
greatest use to her in an emergency. Could 
he afterward reproach her with cruelly raising 
false hopes if she accepted his services under 
circumstances of doubt and difficulty which he 
had himself been the first to point out? He could 
do nothing of the sort. Without waiting until 
he had recovered himself, she answered him (to 
all appearance) as composedly as if he had spok- 
en to her in the plainest terms. 

“After all that you have told me,” she said, 
“T shall indeed feel obliged if you will be present 
when I see Mrs. Rook.” 

The eager brightening of his eyes, the flush of 
happiness that made him look young on a sud- 
den, were signs not to be mistaken. The sooner 
they were in the presence of a third person (Emily 
privately concluded), the better it might be for 
both of them. She led the way rapidly to the 
house. 





CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. ROOK AND THE LOCKET. 


As mistress of a prosperous school, bearing a 
widely extended reputation, Miss Ladd prided her- 
self on the liberality of her household arrange- 
ments. At breakfast and dinner not only the 
solid comforts but the elegant luxuries of the 
table were set before the young ladies. “ Other 
schools may, and no doubt do, offer to pupils the 
affectionate care to which they have been accus- 
tomed under the parents’ roof,” Miss Ladd used 
tosay. ‘At my school that care extends to their 
meals, and provides them with a cuisine which, I 
flatter myself, equals the most successful efforts 
of the cooks at home.” Fathers, mothers, and 
friends, when they paid visits to this excellent 
lady, brought away with them the most gratifying 
recollections of her hospitality. The men, in par- 
ticular, seldom failed to recognize in their hostess 
the rarest virtue that a single lady can 
the virtue of putting wine on her table which may 
be gratefully remembered by her guests the next 
morning. 

An agreeable surprise awaited Mrs. Rook when 
she entered the house of bountiful Miss Ladd. 

Arriving in the character of Sir Jervis Red- 
wood’s confidential emissary—intrusted with the 
care of the most intelligent and most popular 
pupil in the school—Mrs. Rook found a reception 
worthy of her pretensions, Lune! -Peady 
for her in the waiting-room. Detained at the final 
rehearsals of music and recitation, Miss Ladd was 
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worthily represented by cold chicken and ham, a 
fruit tarf, and a pint decanter of generous sherry. 
“ Your mistress is a perfect lady ,” Mrs. Rook said 
to the servant, with a burst of enthusiasm. “I 
can carve for myself, thank you; and I don’t care 
how long Miss Emily keeps me waiting.” 

As they ascended the steps leading into the 
house, Alban asked Emily if he might look again 
at her locket. 

“Shall I open it for you 2” she suggested. : 

“No; Ionly want to look at the outside of it.” 

He examined the side on which the monogram 
appeared, inlaid with diamonds. An inscription 
was engraved beneath. : 

“ May I read it?” he said. 

“ Certainly.” : 

The inscription ran thus: “In loving memory 
of my father. Died 30th September, 1877.” 

“Can you arrange the locket,” Alban asked, 
“go that the side on which the diamonds appear 
hangs outward ?” 

She understood him. The diamonds might at- 
tract Mrs. Rook’s notice; and, in that case, she 
might ask to see the locket of her own accord. 
“You are beginning to be of use to me already,” 
Emily said, as they turned into the corridor which 
led to the waiting-room. ; 

They found Sir Jervis’s housekeeper luxurious- 
ly recumbent in the easiest chair in the room. 

Of the eatable part of the lunch some relics 
were yet left. In the pint decanter of sherry not 
a drop remained. The genial influence of the 
wine (hastened by the hot weather) was visible 
in Mrs. Rook’s flushed face and in a special de- 
velopment of her ugly smile. Her widening lips 
stretched to new lengths; and the white upper 
line of her eyeballs was more freely and horribly 
visible than ever. 

“ And this is the dear young lady ?” she said, 
lifting her hands in overacted admiration. At 
the first greetings Alban perceived that the im- 
pression produced was, in Emily’s case as in his 
case, instantly unfavorable. 

The servant came in to clear the table. Emily 
stepped aside for a minute to give some direc- 
tions about her luggage. In that interval Mrs. 
Rook’s cunning little eyes turned on Alban with 
an expression of malicious scrutiny. 

“You were walking the other way,” she whis- 
pered, “when I met you.” She stopped, and 
glanced over her shoulder at Emily. “I see what 
attraction bas brought you back to the school. 
Steal your way into that poor little fool’s heart, 
and then make her miserable for the rest of her 
life !—No need, miss, to hurry,” she said, shifting 
the polite side of her toward Emily, who returned 
at the moment. “ The visits of the trains to your 
station here are like the visits of the angels de- 
scribed by the poet, ‘ few and far between.’ Please 
excuse the quotation. You wouldn’t think it to 
look at me—I’m a great reader.” 

“Ts it a long journey to Sir Jervis Redwood’s 
house ?” Emily asked, at a loss what else to say 
to a woman who was already becoming unendura- 
ble to her. 

Mrs. Rook looked at the journey from an op- 
pressively cheerful point of view. 

“Oh, Miss Emily, you sha’n’t feel the time 
hang heavy in my company. I can converse on 
a variety of topics, and if there is one thing more 
than another that I like, it’s amusing a pretty 
young lady. You think me a strange creature, 
don’t you? It’s only my high spirits. Nothing 
strange about me, unless it’s my queer Christian 
name. You look a little dull, my dear. Shall I 
begin amusing you before we are on the railway ? 
Shall I tell you how I came by my queer name ?” 

Thus far Alban had controlled himself. This 
last specimen of the housekeeper’s audacious fa- 
miliarity reached the limits of his endurance. 

“We don’t care to know how you came by 
your name,” he said. 

“Rude,” Mrs. Rook remarked, composedly. 
“ But nothing surprises me coming from a man.” 

She turned to Emily. ‘ My father and mother 
were a wicked married couple,” she continued, 
‘before I was born. They ‘ got religion,’ as the 
saying is, at a Methodist meeting ina field. When 
I came into the world—I don’t know how you 
feel, miss; I protest against being brought into 
the world without asking my leave first—my mo- 
ther was determined to dedicate me to piety be- 
fore I was out of my long clothes. What name 
do you suppose she had me christened by? She 
chose it, or made it, herself—the name of 
‘Righteous’—Righteous Rook! Was there ever 
a poor baby degraded by such a ridiculous name 
before? It’s needless to say when I write letters 
I sign R. Rook, and leave people to think it’s 
Rosamond, or Rosabelle, or something sweetly 
pretty of that kind. You skould have seen my 
husband’s face when he first heard that his sweet- 
heart’s name was ‘Righteous,’ He was on the 
point of kissing me, and he stopped. I dare say 
he felt sick. Perfectly natural under the circum- 
stances.” 

Alban tried to stop her again. “What time 
does the train go?” he asked. 

Emily entreated him to restrain himself, by a 
look. Mrs. Rook was still too inveterately amia- 
ble to take offense. She opened her travelling 
bag briskly, and placed a railway guide in Al- 
ban’s hands. _ 

“Tve heard that the women do the men’s work 
in foreign parts,” she said. “But this is Eng- 
land, and I am an English woman. Find out 
when the train goes, my dear sir, for your- 
self.” 

Alban at once consulted the guide. If there 
proved to be no immediate need of starting for 
the station, he was determined that Emily should 
not be condemned to pass the interval in the 
housekeeper’s company. In the mean time Mrs. 
Rook was as eager as ever to show her dear young 
lady what an amusing companion she could be. 

“Talking of husbands,” she resumed, “ don’t 
make the mistake, my dear, that I committed, 
Beware of letting anybody persuade you to marry 
an old man. Mr. Rook is old enough to be my 





father. Ibear with him. Of course I bear with 
him. At the same time, I have not (as the poet 
says) ‘passed through the ordeal unscathed.’ 
My spirit—I have since ceased to believe in 
anything of the sort; I only use the word for want 
of a better—my spirit, I say, has become imbit- 
tered. I was once a pious young woman; I do 
assure you I was nearly as a8 my name, 
Don’t let me shock you; I have lost faith and 
hope; I have become—what’s the last new name 
for a freethinker? Oh, I keep up with the times, 
thanks to old Miss Redwood! é takes in the 
newspapers, and makes me read them to her. 


What is the new name? ending in 
ic. Bombastic? No. hauuaetan it! I 
have become an Agnostic. The inevitable result 


of marrying an old man; if there’s any blame, it 
rests on my husband.” 

“There’s more than an hour yet before the 
train starts,” Alban interposed. “I am sure, 
Migs Emily, you would find it pleasanter to wait 
in the garden.” 

“Not at all a bad notion,” Mrs. Rook declared. 
“Here’s a man who can make himself useful, for 
once, Let’s go into the garden.” 

She rose, and led the way to the door. Alban 
seized the opportunity of whispering to Emily. 

“Did you notice the empty decanter when we 
first came in? That horrid woman is drunk.” 

Emily pointed significantly to the locket. 
“Don’t let her go! The garden will distract her 
attention; keep her near me here.” 

Mrs. Rook gayly opened the door. “Take me 
to the flower beds,” she said, “I believe in no- 
thing—but I adore flowers.” 

“You'll find it too hot in the garden,” Alban 
said, roughly. 

Mrs. Rook waited at the door, with her eye on 
Emily. ‘“ What do you say, miss ?” 

“T think we shall be more comfortable if we 
stay where we are.” 

“Whatever pleases you, my dear, pleases me.” 
With this reply, the compliant housekeeper—as 
amiable as ever on the surface—returned to her 
chair. 

Would she notice the locket as she sat down ? 
Emily turned toward the window, so as to let 
the light fall on the diamonds. - 

No; Mrs. Rook was absorbed, at. the moment, 
in her own reflections. Miss Emily having pre- 
vented her from seeing the garden, she was ma- 
liciously bent on disappointing Miss Emily in re- 
turn. Sir Jervis’s secretary (being young) took 
a hopeful view, no doubt, of her future prospects. 
Mrs. Rook decided on darkening that view in a 
mischievously suggestive manner peculiar to her- 
self. 

“ You will naturally feel some curiosity about 
your new home,” she began, “and I haven’t said 
a word about it yet. How very thoughtless of 
me! Inside and out, dear Miss Emily, our house 
is just a little dull. I say our house, and why 
not, when the management of it is all thrown 
on me? We are built of stone, and we are much 
too long, and not half high enough. Our situa- 
tion is on the. coldest side of the county, away 
in the west. We are close to the Cheviot Hills; 
and if you fancy there is anything to see when 
you look out of window, except sheep, you will 
find yourself wofully mistaken. As for walks, 
if you go out on one side of the house you may 
or may not be gored by cattle. On the other 
side, if the darkness overtakes you, you may or 
may not tumble down a deserted lead mine. But 
the company inside the house makes amends for 
it all,” Mrs. Rook proceeded, enjoying the ex- 
pression of dismay which was beginning to show 
itself on Emily’s face. “Plenty of excitement 
for you, my dear, in our small family. Sir Jer- 
vis will introduce you to plaster casts of hideous 
Indian idols; he will keep you writing for him, 
without mercy, from morning to night; and when 
he does let you go, old Miss Redwood will find 
she can’t sleep, and will send for the pretty young 
lady secretary to read to her. My husband, Iam 
sure, you willlike. He is a res: ble man, and 
bears the highest character. Next to the idols, 
he’s the most hideous object in the house. If 
you are good enough to encourage him, I don’t 
say that he won’t amuse you; he will tell you, 
for instance, he never in his life hated any human 
being as he hates his wife. By-the-way, I must 
not forget—in the interests of truth, you know 
—to mention one drawback that does exist 
in our domestic circle. One of these days we 
shall have our brains blown out or our throats 
cut. Sir Jervis’s mother left him ten thousand 
pounds’ worth of precious stones, all contained 
in a little cabinet with drawers. He won’t let the 


banker take care of his jewels; he won’t sell . 


them; he won’t even wear one of the rings on 
his finger, or one of the pins at his breast. He 
keeps the cabinet on his dressing-room table, and 
he says, ‘I like to gloat over my jewels every 
night before I go to bed.’ Ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and what not, at the mercy of the first robber 
who happens to hear of them! Oh, my dear, he 
would have no choice, I do assure you, but to use 
his pistols. We shouldn’t quietly submit to be 
robbed. Sir Jervis inherits the spirit of his an- 
cestors. My husband has the temper of a game- 
cock. I myself, in defense of the property of 
my employers, am capable of becoming a perfect 
fiend. And we:none of us understand the use of 
fire-arms.” 

While she was in full enjoyment of this last 
aggravation of the horrors of the prospect, Emily 
tried another change of position, and.this time 
with success, Greedy admiration suddenly open- 
ed Mrs. Rook’s little eyes to their utmost width. 
“My heartalive, miss! what doI seeat watch 
chain? How they sparkle! Might I ask for a 


closer view ?” 


Emily’s fingers trembled, but she succeeded in 


detaching the locket from the chain. - Alban hand- 
ed it to Mrs. Rook. 

She began by admiring the diamonds, with a 
certain reserve. “ Nothing like so large as Sir 
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emory of my father. Died—” 

" Her ! face aan pg "a The next 

rds were sus on ips. 
alban seized the chance of making her betray 
herself, under pretense of helping her. “ Per- 
haps you find the figures not easy to read,” he 
said, “The date is ‘thirtieth September, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-seven’—nearly four 
years since.” 

Not a word, not a movement, escaped Mrs. 
Rook. She held the locket before her as she 
had held it from the first. 

Alban looked at Emily. Her eyes were rivet- 
ed on the housekeeper; she was barely eapable 
of preserving the appearance of composure. See- 
ing the necessity of acting for her, he at once 
said the words which she was unable to say for 

elf. 
aro Mrs. Rook, you would like to look 
at the portrait?” he suggested. “Shall I open 
the locket for you?” : 

Without speaking, without looking up, she 
handed the locket to Alban. 

He opened it, and offered it to her. She nei- 
ther accepted nor refused it; her hands remain- 
ed hanging over the arms of the chair. He put 
the locket on her lap. 

The portrait produced no marked effect on 
Mrs. Rook. Had the date prepared her to see 


it? She sat looking at it, still without moving, | 


still without saying a word. Alban had no mer- 
cyon her, “That is the portrait of Miss Emily’s 
father,” he said. ‘Does it represent the same 
Mr. Brown whom you had in your mind when 
vou asked me if Miss Emily’s father was still 
living 2” 

That question roused her. She looked up on 
the instant; she answered, loudly and insolently, 
“Nor 

“ And yet,” Alban persisted, ‘‘ you broke down 
in reading the inscription ; and considering what 
a talkative woman you are, the portrait has had 
a strange effect on you, to say the least of it.” 

She eyed him steadily while he was speaking, 
and turned to Emily when he had done. “ You 
mentioned the heat just now, miss. The heat has 
overcome me; I shall soon get right again.” 

The insolent futility of that excuse irritated 
Emily into answering her. “You will get right 
again perhaps all the sooner,” she said, “if we 
trouble you with no more questions, and leave 
you to recover by yourself.” 

The first change of expression which relaxed 
the iron tensity of the housekeeper’s face showed 
itself when she heard that reply. At last there 
was a feeling in Mrs. Rook which openly declared 
itself—a feeling-of impatience to see Alban and 
Emily leave the room. 

They left her, without a word more. 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 





THE GLASS-BLOWERS’ STRIKE. 


Tue strike of the glass-blowers in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is one of the most obstinate, and 
to the outside observer one of, the most inexpli- 
cable, of all those that have occurred in this coun- 
try in many years. The industry, though not so 
extensive as some, is nevertheless one of great 
importance to the busy city in which it has its 
main seat, and the men who are employed in it 
are reputed to be of a higher grade of intelli- 
gence than those in most of the other trades. 
Their work is carefully classified, and the men 
are paid by a somewhat complicated system, but 
one with which the operatives themselves have 
had a good deal todo. The workmen have long 
possessed a thorough organization, which, on the 
whole, has been conducted with judgment and 
fairness. The trades-union early took root among 
them, and they have been more than usually suc- 
cessful in securing leaders of energy and ability. 
When, therefore, the manufacturers determined 
that they would be required to make a reduction, 
they knew that they would have to count upon a 
very firm resistance, and they seem to have taken 
their steps accordingly. 

The progress of the glass manufacture in the 
United States has been very rapid since the war. 
When the high taxes necessary to raise revenue 
during the war were imposed, this, among other 
manufactures, was heavily burdened with inter- 
nal taxes, direct and indirect. But still higher 
import duties were also im’ , and these have 
been steadily continued. The rapid increase of 
population, as well as the greater comfort and 
luxury which were introduced in the times of 
inflation, increased the demand for all sorts of 
glass, and the manufacture throve under the fos- 
tering influence of legislation which, though it 
did not prevent importation, left a large margin 
of profit to the home producers.. New machin- 
ery. and new methods, together with discoveries 
of considerable importance in the handling of 
material, tended to economize labor, to 
cost, and to extend consumption. The result 
has been that in all the ordinary grades of glass 
the American manufacturers have had full em- 
ployment for their plant. 

There were some changes in the direction of 
reduced duties made by the law which went into 
operation on the 18th of July, 1883, and though 
there was little substantial reason to anticipate 
any serious effect from these changes, the manu- 
facturers made them the in connection 
with the general depression in business, for a 
reduction in wages, as well as for some modifica- 
tion of their relations with their employés. These 
were promptly rejected by the latter, and so com- 
menced the long strike, which at the present writ- 
ing seems to be as far from any conclusion as 
ever. 

The President of the Glass-blowers’ Union, Mr. 
Kung, who has been very pronounced in his sup- 





port of the strike, and who has encountered some 
opposition, has just been re-elected, and with this 
the last probability of any serious dissension 
among the workmen apparently vanishes. There 
have been numerous conferences between the 
representatives of the men and their employers, 
commencing in October last; but at the latest, 
held on Christmas-eve, all propositions for a com- 
promise failed, and the new year opens with no 
prospect of a settlement. It is now declared on 
both sides to be a question of endurance, and the 
men have. certainly shown a liberal capacity for 
that. The manufacturers have, however, on 
their part, resorted to extreme measures. While 
their works have been idle they have filled their 
orders with imported glass, and are now reported 
to have made arrangements for a supply from 
Belgium for a long period. Meanwhile, it is to 
be remarked that though there has been a very 
strong feeling engendered, especially among the 
workmen, there has been no serious disorder. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the 
matter for the general public is the avowed 
change which has taken place in the opinion of 
the manufacturers regarding the tariff. One of 
the most. prominent of these declared a short 
time since that he and a great many of his asso- 
ciates were convinced that high and complex du- 
ties on imported glass, such as have been in ex- 
istence now for many years, were a mistake, and 
that in their trade at least “ protection had ceased 
to protect.” The probability is that this trade, 
like many others, under the influence of legisla- 
tive stimulation and the consequent domestic 
competition, has reached a point where it can, 
with a fair prospect of profit, enter foreign mar- 
kets. If this is really the case, any change in the 
tariff which should reduce the cost of living and 
tend to more active foreign trade would aid the 
export traffic. It would be an instance where 
protection had worked out the results expected 
of it, and developed an “infant” iudustry into an 
adult and independent existence. 





WILLIAM R. MORRISON. 


Tue new chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means is the Hon. Wittiam R. Morrison, of 
Illinois, a farmer’s son, a lawyer, a soldier, a states- 
man, and a native of his State. In the Mexican 
war he fought as a private in a regiment of Illi- 
nois Volunteers ; in the war for the Union, as Col- 
onel of the Forty-ninth Illinois Infantry. Being 
severely wounded at Fort Donelson, he accepted 


| an election to Congress while still on the field of 


battle. He has been re-elected a number of times 
since, and is one of the fathers of the House. 

Mr. Morrison’s associates on the Committee of 
Ways and Means are Messrs. Mitts of Texas, 
Biounr of Georgia, BLacksurn of Kentucky, 
Hewitt of New York, Hersert of Alabama, 
Hurp of Ohio, Jones of Arkansas, Kexiry. of 
Pennsylvania, Kasson of Iowa, McKinzey of Ohio, 
Hiscock of New York, and Russert of Massa- 
chusetts. 





PRESIDENT McCARTHY. 


Senator Dennis McCartny, of Syracuse, was 
chosen President pro tem. of the New York Sen- 
ate on the lst of January by a unanimous vote, 
the Democratic minority having decided not to 
cast their votes for Senator Jacoss, the nominee 
of their caucus. In a pleasant speech the new 
President thanked the Senate for the honor of 
his election, and promised so to conduct himself 
that their course should not be regretted. 





PERFORMING FLEAS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Dantzic says: 
There was a fair going on outside the gates 
of this most picturesque old city. Wandering 
among the booths, our curiosity was excited 
by one which bore the foilowing inscription: 
“Pariser Floh-Theater.” Tempted by a man 
who told us the performance was “ just about to 
begin,” we accepted the tickets he almost thrust 
into our hands, and crossed the threshold of the 
tent. There was certainly no reason for delay, 
as we found, somewhat to our embarrassment, 
that we constituted the whole of the audience. 
But as the famous flea theatre was about the 
size of an ordinary tambourine (which instru- 
ment it greatly resembled), we should scarcely 
have had so good a view of the performance if 
the spectators had been more numerous. Tak- 
ing our seats, as directed, about a small round 
table, we looked with interest at certain card- 
board boxes which stood beside the theatre. One 
of these was open, and showed a number of tiny 
vehicles, carriages, bicycles, engines, Roman chari- 
ots, all as minute as possible. The other boxes, 
with lids, contained the actors themselves. 

The enterprising manageress, a stout lady in a 
cotton dressing-gown, placed herself opposite, at 
the table, and prefaced the entertainment with a 
short. but interesting address. “The ordinary 
domestic flea,” she began, “is a creature of con- 
siderable intelligence, and capable of a high de- 
gree of intellectual cultivation. We have no less 
than three hundred in this establishment. They 
are not hungry,” she added, hastily, in answer to 
some slight expression of anxiety that doubtless 
portrayed itself on our countenances. “TI engage 
a man to come every day and feed them. He 
bares his arm, the three hundred are placed there- 
on, and they suck until they are satisfied.” Our 
immediate apprehensions thus allayed, the lady 
proceeded to explain that the first process in the 
great work of nares and educating a flea was 
to fasten an invisible gold thread around its 
neck, by means of which it could be lifted at 
pleasure or harnessed to any of the vehicles dis- 
played in the box before us. A well-nurtured 
specimen will often live to the age of eight years ; 
and with evident pride she remarked, “ We have 
several among our troupe who are already six 





years old,” and so saying, she handed us a pow- 
erful microscope, and gratified us by the sight of 
one of: these venerable fleas (magnified to the 
size of a wasp), kicking and plunging violently, 
in no wise impeded by the weight of its golden 
collar. 

The entertainment began with a chariot race by 
fleas of various nations. The Russian was attach- 
ed to its native drosky, the Siberian to a sledge. 
“England, France, and Germany had each its 
representative, the former harnessed, I think, to 
a common London omnibus. Each competitor 
was supposed to be able to draw a body of six 
times its own weight. The stage was slightly tilt- 
ed, however, in order to assist the runners. I re- 
gret I am unable to give you the exact result of 
the race, which would doubtless be of intense in- 
terest to your sporting friends, but the start could 
not altogether be considered satisfactory. The 
English steed went off at a steady trot, without 
waiting for anybody else. The German lay down 
to have a nap by the way, and most of the others 
bolted off the course. This being over, the lady 
resumed her lecture. ‘It is not every flea,” we 
were informed, “that is gifted with the power of 
saltation.. So far we had seen only, as it were, 
the beasts of burden—docile insects, indeed, but 
with no other special accomplishment. Now we 
were to be treated to a ballet as danced by some 
really superior artistes.” So saying she opened 
one of the card-board boxes, and extracted thence 
with a delicate pair of pincers a dozen of dancing 
fleas, each elegantly attired in—or rather, I should 
perhaps say, covered by—a petticoat of tissue-pa- 
per, red, blue, green, yellow—all the colors of the 
rainbow. Each dancer was announced by name 
as she entered upon the scene—Meess Elizabet, 
Fraiilein Anna, Mamzelle Barbe, etc.—and each 
and all, encouraged by the voice of their direct- 
ress, performed the most astonishing. evolutions, 
whirling and hopping, skipping, leaping wildly 
into the air in a way that was comical to behold. 
It was as if the minutest of ballet girls had been 
cut in two at the waist, the lower half perform- 
ing minus the head and shoulders, or like a Sab- 
batical dance of fairy lamp-shades bewitched. 
Now and again, after some unusually prodigious 
leap, an artist would be upset. Then beneath 
the gay voluminous skirt the struggling insect 
was for a moment visible, quickly replaced on 
its legs, however, by the watchful care of its 
mistress. Now came act the third, when the 
interest was supposed to culminate, and with 
much verbal flourish of trumpets a female rope- 
dancer was produced, second only in renown to 
the famous Blondin himself. This young lady’s 
name was Eliza. She lived in a nest of cotton- 
wool, with one other companion, who was prob- 
ably in delicate health, as she was not called upon 
to perform. Eliza not only danced on a rope, 
but twice traversed an imaginary unfathomable 
abyss on a nearly invisible wire suspended be- 
tween two pins. Finally, to conclude the exhibi- 
tion, the box of cotton-wool was held upside down 
at a distance of nearly two inches above her 
head;and at the word of command, “ Jetzt, Elisa, 
springe!” (Now, Eliza, jump !) the intelligent in- 
sect sprang with one bound into its warm and 
cozy nest. We were charged for this entertain- 
ment tue not immoderate sum of fivepence apiece, 
and as we walked away, remembering the man 
who fed and the lady who taught the fleas, we 
could not but marvel at the variety of ways in 
which it is possible to earn one’s livelihood in this 
our work-a-day world. 


THE EMPEROR OF CHINA AT 
HOME. 


Tae ruler of the two hundred and fifty mill- 
ions of which the Chinese nation probably con- 
sists is now within five years of his majority, and 
is an occupant, while yet a minor, of the same 
apartments in which lived the Emperor who pre- 
ceded him on the Dragon Throne. There, says 
the North China Herald, he eats with gold-tipped 
chopsticks of ivory; there he sleeps on a large 
Ningpo bedstead, richly carved and ornamented 
with ivory and gold, the same on which the noble- 
minded Emperors Kang Hsi and Chien Lung used 
to recline after the day’s fatigue last century and 
the century before. Like one of those living 
Buddhas who may be seen in a lamasery on the 
‘Mongolian plateau, he is knelt to by all his at- 
tendants, and honored as a god.’ There is this 
difference, that the respect felt for him is more 
profound than for them. The seclusion in which 
he is kept also is far more complete. 

The building in which the Emperor resides is 
called Yang Hsin Tien, and is a little to the west 
of the Ch’ien Ch’ing Méu in the middle of the 
palace.. At the back of the-:central gate, on. the 
south side, is the great reception hall. When 
ministers of state and others enter for an audi- 
ence at four, five, or six in the morning, accord- 
ing'to custom, they have to go on foot to the cen- 





tre of the palace, over half a mile, if they enter | 


by the east or west gate, and when they get on in 
years they can appreciate the Emperor’s favor, 
which then by a decree allows them to be borne 
in a chair instead of walking. 

The rooms of the Emperor consist of seven 
compartments. They are provided with the divan 
or k’ang, the peculiar institution of North China. 
The k’angs are covered with red felt. of native 
manufacture, and the floor with European carpets. 
The cushions all have embroidered on them the 
dragon and the pheenix. Pretty things scattered 
through the rooms are endless in variety, and are 
changed in accordance with any wish expressed 
by the Emperor. The rooms are in all thirty 
yards long by from eight to nine yards deep, and 
are divided into three separate apartments, the 
throne-room being the middle one. Folding-doors 
ten feet in height open into each of these apart- 
ments to the north and south in the centre of 
each. The upper part of these doors is in open- 
work, in which various auspicious characters and 
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flowers are carved. At the back paper is pasted 
to admit light to the rooms. e front is orna- 
mented with gilding, sculpture, and varnish of 
various colors. These doors remain open even in 
winter, because during that season a thick em- 
broidered curtain of damask is hung in the door- 
way, which by its weight keeps its place close to 
the door-posts, and prevents cold air from enter- 
ing. In summer this is replaced by a curtain ad- 
mitting the breeze on account of its being made 
of very thin strips of bamboo. The silk threads 
used in sewing the strips of bamboo together are 
of various colors, and passing through the whole 
texture of the curtain from the top to the bottom 
are very agreeable to the eye. These summer 
and winter. curtains are rolled up to give air to 
the rooms when required. Exit and entrance are 
effected on each side of these curtains by side 
doors. Along the whole frong of thirty yards 
there is a covered flight of steps fifteen feet wide. 
The roof over this rests on two rows of pillars. 
The pillars shine with fresh vermilion, both within 
the rooms and on the steps outside, and are 
decorated with sculptured work, partly gilt and 
partly varnished. The Hoppo who lately returned 
from Canton gave the Emperor a present valued 
at $8000. It consisted of chandeliers ‘nolding 
five hundred wax candles each. His Majesty has 
also some electrical ‘machines, and numberless 
foreign curiosities. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Art last there is somebody to beat the man who 
engraved the Ten Commandments on a three-cent 
piece. A Jewish penman in Vienna writes four 
hundred Hebrew letters on a kernel of wheat, 
and has written the Jewish prayer for the Aus- 
trian imperial family on the edge of a card thin 
enough to run through the slot in a three-foot 
gas-burner. 





A Boston newspaper notes that only 200 per- 
sons crossed the Brooklyn Bridge on foot on a 
stormy day recently, and adds that in these times 
of curious and troubled nature people are apt to 
look out for a solid footing. Outside of Boston, 
the condition of solidity has been ascribed to the 
big bridge very generally. 





The recent strangely fiery risings and settings 
of the sun are again said to be due to something. 
The cause, it is averred, is the disappearance of 
the sun spots. A still lingering and not unrea- 
sonable curiosity might be satisfied by a further 
confidence telling why this is the cause, and how 
anybody knows that it is. 





A citizen of Colorado has published a series of 
tables showing the cost and profits of stock-rais- 
ing in the parks of that State, and makes it out 
that an investment of $5000 would grow in ten 
years to $404,134. 





The deep bass of the organ ceased suddenly in 
a church in Lewiston, Maine, when a lady’s voice 
was heard by the whole congregation distinctly 
to declare, “I don’t care one bit; I do want a 
piano.” 





The royalty has been taken for a permanent 
French theatre to be established in London, where, 
it is declared, there are more than half a million 
people able to speak or understand the language 
of France. There is some talk of the establish- 
ment of a Greek theatre in Boston. 





It has been estimated in Chicago that $2,000,000 
was spent in that town for Christmas presents ; 
“but the tons of candy that were consumed,” a 
leading confectioner declared to. a reporter, “I 
have not attempted to count.” What Chicago 
did at New-Year’s has not yet been computed. 





A speaker at a recent meeting in Berlin said 
that the interchange of ideas between America 
and Germany was rapidly liberalizing the whole 
German people. The liberalism of England, the 
speaker declared, was due to the relationship 
which so closely existed between Great Britain 
and the United States while England was furnish- 
ing the republic with population. England, be- 
cause she afforded that supply, called herself the 
mother country, and now that Germany had taken 
England’s place, she ought to succeed to the title. 
The suggestion was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause. 





A burglar who has been interviewed for the 
Boston Herald declares that of those whom an 
“operator” is liable to meet while working in a 
dwelling-house the most dreaded is a woman. 
“ The women are the hardest to handle,” the burg- 
lar says, “except a man who wakes up cool and 
has his weapons handy,” and as a man seldom 
wakes up in this way under the circumstances, 
the burglar’s chief bother remains the woman, 
whom neither terror nor habit will permit to keep 
still. : 





A London waif who was arrested “for wan- 
dering in the streets” told to the magistrate a 
pitiful tale. A benevolent gentleman of Hull 
read the story in the newspaper, and wrote to 
say that he would be glad to adopt and educate 
the boy, and make him heir to a considerable 
property. Reply was sent that investigation had 
shown that the lad was lazy, untruthful, and dis- 
honest. The gentleman wrote again to say that 
he was eager to take any other boy, “ well built 
and about fourteen,” on the'same conditions, and 
that “the more destitute he was, the greater the. 
recommendation.” The announcement was pub- 
lished in the London newspapers, and the magis- 
trate, who has undertaken to supply the gentle- 
man with what he wants, and who likewise may 
be called benevolent, has his hands full. 
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am plum willin’ to turn the job over to him—ar.” 
He spit on the floor, and rubbed his foot over it, 
and preached on louder than ever. Old Miss Cass 
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] sot in to‘shoutin’, and that started t’others, and 

the louder he preached, the louder they shouted, 
and the louder the babies yelled, and the dogs 
barked. It skeered the ridin’ critters, and some 
of ’em got loose, and when meetin’ broke for din- 
ner I was cryin’ turrible, and didn’t know it ’tel 
Saleny ’lows, “ Betsy, what ails you ?” 

Bersy Hawitton. 





GOING TO CHURCH IN 
HOLLAND. 


In Rotterdam there are five Protestant churches 
in charge of about fifteen clergymen, none of 
whom, however, usually conduct the service or 
preach twice in one day in. the same place of 
worship ; but each has a sort of roving commis- 
sion, by virtue of which he officiates at one church 
in the morning, at a second in the afternoon, and 
at a third in the evening. Many of these gentle- 
men differ considerably from each other in their 
doctrinal views, and -each has his supporters 
among the members of the congregation, whose 
opinions on religious subjects generally coincide 
with his own. Every Saturday circulars are sent 
to the pew-holders, in which are stated the names 
of the clergymen who will officiate in the differ- 
ent churches of the town, so that each person 
has the opportunity of listening to the pious 
; counsels of the dominé he most appreciates. 

“ar While the minister is preaching, the male por- 
tion of the congregation wear their hats; but 
when prayers are being offered, or hymns sung, 
the head is always uncovered. The Dutch Prot- 
estants have no faith in the belief that becausé the 
Church is devoted to sacred purposes the building 
itself is holy; and therefore they pay less atten- 
tion to those reverential observances. which are 
familiar to most people who enter a consecrated 
edifice. With Roman Catholics, however, this is 
different. In their places of worship the head is 
always uncovered, and even when passing by the 
building in the street the men raise their hats 
reverentially. It is not the general custom in 
Holland to pray kneeling. Usually the men stand 
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“THE ROAD ALL ALONG WAS 


THE BIG MEETIN’ AT SWINGIN? LIMB. 


I promisep to tell you about that trip we ’uns all tuck to gran’- 
maw’s, so I'll pitch right into it “without proceedin’,” as old 
Brother Cole says. ; 

Gran’maw lives away up Owl Hollow, in the Coosa River Valley, 
and we ‘uns all went to see her—me and maw and pap and Buddy 
and Consin Saleny and sister Flurridy Tennysy. We chilluns was 
all little fellows then, and I never had been nowhars in my life 
‘cept Talladega town one time. Maw she packed us all in the ox- 
waggin, and pap he driv, and it tuck us upwards of three days 
to git thar. We camped out two nights on the road. We mought 
have got thar quicker if we’d had sich mules as Buddy has got 
now; mules, you know, is so good to keep the road, even if they 
run away; but we driv old Buck and Brindle (them’s our steers). 
And if you don’t know steers, they are sorter like a fice-dog, gwine 
anywhars; they winds about all over the road, and makes two 
miles out’n one. Old Brindle in partickler is so headstrong you 
can’t gee-haw him; he puts.me in mind of pap when he is tight 
—never wants to keep the road, gits his legs tangled, and goes 
“catawampus” here and thar across the road, fust one side and 
then t’other. 

Gran’maw’s house is a double log cabin, with a chimbley at 
each eend and a piazzer betwixt, a loft overhead, and two shed 
rooms back. It is sot right at the foot of Big Tater Mountain, 
that is so high it is most dinner-time ’fore the sun has riz, and 
you wouldn’t know when day come if you didn’t hear gran’pap 
a-callin’ of his hogs and a-yellin’ at the goats. They’ve got some 
good river-bottom land that makes ‘em a plenty; they raise ever’- 
thing they eat and wear, card and spin and weave their own cloth, 
and don’t git no bought truck ’cept a “leetle grain of sugar and 
coffee to keep for sickness.” 

But it’s a powerful benighted settlement, gran’maw lowed. They 
was the most idlesome and do-less set over in thar back of her 
ever she sot eyes on, and was raisin’ of the’r chillun like a passel 
of mountain goats, without any sort of larnin’ ’cept devilment. 
It was summer-time, and Uncle (they call their preachers uncle) 
Easterwood had gin it out last mectin’-day that they would have 
pertracted meetin’ at Swingin’ Limb meetin’-house, to begin on 
Saturday ’fore the third Sunday in August; craps would be layed 
by then, and they must all come and fetch dinner, so as to have 
two sarmonts. The house ain’t big enough to hold all the folks 
big meetiw’ times, so they made a bush arbor outside, driv down 
stobs, and laid planks across for benches, and kivered the ground 
with straw, and lit it up at night with pine light-‘ood fires on stands. 
Uncle Easterwood ‘lowed a new preacher named Brother Jeremiah 
Cole was comin’, and he begged everybody to come, and fetch the’r 
friends and all the’r chillun: he never said nothin’ about dogs, but 
they "peared to take part of the invite to the’rselves. I never seed 
the like of dogs at meetin’ afore in my life; all sorts and sizes, 
from flop-yeared hounds down to bench-legged fice, and they yelped 
around all day. Somebody would kick ‘em out, and they'd tuck 
the’r tails and sneak right back through the cracks, and git kicked 
agin. It’s jist in three mile of gran’-pap’s, and we ‘uns all rid in 





ALIVE WITH FOLKS GWINE TO MEETIN’.” 


the gang was walkin’ about under the trees, talkin’ and eatin’ ginger 
cakes and apples, and drinkin’ water—meetin’ folks allers wants 
water. You could see a string of folks from the arbor to the 
spring all day, women totin’ babies in the’r arms, and jerkin’ the 
two-year-old along by the hand, and it a-squawlin’ loud enough to 
skeer the screech-owls. A passel of bad boys was thar from town 
to git the’r dinner, and make fun of the crowd. They sot on the 
bench afore us, with them tore-down Owl Hollow boys, and they 
whispered, and snickered, and laughed, and chawed and spit ter- 
backer, and whittled on the benches, and writ in the hime-books, 
and never hearn a word the preacher said. Brother Cole riz to the 


| stand, a tall, high check-boned, lean, lank, hungry-lookin’ man, and 


| his clothes fits him about like a sheet fits a bush when it’s flung 











the waggin. Gran’maw ‘lowed she had footed it many and many | 


a time, and toted her Sunday shoes till she got ’most thar, and sot 


The road all along was alive with folks gwine to meetin’, some in 
waggins and some beast-back, and them that didn’t have the crit- 
ters to ride was walkin’—gals and bovs barefooted, and sweethearts 
swingin’ hands, and most all of the gals had big stick tooth-brushes 
full of snuff in the’r mouths, and kep’ it up in meetin’. We hearn 
the singin’ a mile ‘fore we got thar, and as we driv in sight we 
hearn good old Uncle Easterwood a-linin’ out the hime, 


* Chil-dring of the heaven-li King, 
As ye jour-ni sweet-li sing.” 

He ’ain’t got no book-larnin’ much, but gran’pap ‘lowed he worked 
whar the high-larnt ones wouldn’t go, and had done a power of 
good in the poverty low grounds and by-ways and hedges of that 
settlement ; but thar was a heap of stubble and new ground to be 
broke up yet. 

The house wag crammed full, men-folks all settin’ on one side, 
and women-folks on t’other. The arbor was full too, and part of 


| ing, thar ain’t but one kind 
down on a log and put ’em on, and hid her old ones under the log. | 





over it to dry. He don’t take no text, nor say no Scriptur’; he 
jist relates tetchin’ little sarcumstances that sets the women-folks 
to shoutin’ and the babies all to yellin’: and that’s what makes pap 
call it a ‘‘ distracted meetin’.” 

Ife tuck his red cotton handkercher out of his hat and wiped 
the sweat off’n his face, un- 
fastened his shirt collar, and 
flung off his coat like he was 
giine to mall and split rails, J 





up, while the women retain their seats, which, as 
a rule, they do throughout the service. 

In the churches, as well as at theatres and con- 
certs, Dutch ladies always use what are called 
stoofjes, on which they place their feet while seat- 
ed. These are small square wooden boxes, the 
upper surface perforated with holes, and one side being left open 
to allow, in winter, an earthen vessel containing red-hot turf to be 
placed within, so that the heat, ascending through the apertures, 
communicates an agreeable warmth to the feet. The habit of 
using footstools of this kind is so general that no house is con- 
sidered properly furnished without a plentiful supply of them; 
and it is almost as customary to offer a lady visitor the use of a 
stoofje, on her arrival, as it is.to present her with a chair. When, 
however, it is considered that in Holland open fire grates are rare- 
ly met with, and that Dutch stoves are generally closed in front, 
so that the fire is not visible, it will be readily understood that 
these footstools are not to be despised. On a week-day several 
hundreds of these stoofjes may be seen, piled one on top of the 
other, in some obscure corner of the church, until brought out for 
use on the Sabbath. In some country places old women have their 
favorite stools, which are supplied with well-polished. brass handles, 
and they carry them in their hands to and from the kerk on Sun- 
days, 





cleared his throat, and ‘low- 
ed: “Brethering and sister- 
ing, you ken see by the way 
old Blaze out thar is a-pantin’ 
that I’ve rid a long ways to 
discourse to you to-day—ar ; 
and as I am belated, I will 
pitch right in without pro- 
ceedin’. I thank my stairs 
my head ain’t upsot with no 
sort of book-larnin’—ar. I 
don’t have to go to the dic- 
tionary to git my text—ar. 
I ain’t none of your high- 
Jarnt, stuck-up sort—ar, I 
’ain’t never been to the city 
of Maine nor the State of 
New Or-leens—ar ; and I don’t 
‘waste my time runnin’ atter 
none of your big rich folks— 
ar. Why, my beloved breth- 
ering, ef Jay Gold hisself 
was in a mile of here, I 
wouldn’t git on my critter to 
go and see him—ar. Ef he 
wanted to see me, he’d have 
to come to me—ar. Breth- 
ering, you may not believe it, 
but I wouldn't turn on my 
heel to see the President his- 
self—ar. I thank my stairs 
I ain’t none of your high- 
larnt heretics—ar. Brether- 


of ticks I know anything 
about—ar, and that. is seed 
ticks—ar, and ef you don’t 
look out, brethering, you'll 
git more of ’em right here 
in these woods—ar, than you 
ken scratch off in a week— 
ar. I thank my stairs I don’t 
belong to no denomination 
—ar. I jined the Primitive 
Baptists, but they turned me 
out bekase I refused to wash 
Brother Quaddlebum’s feet 
—ar; and I'll leave it to any 
man in the congregation that 
knows Brother Quaddlebum 
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ef I ain’t jestifiable—ar; and 
the man that thinks I ain’t I 


“OLD MISS CASS SOT IN TO SHOUTIN’.” 
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THE HON. TITUS SHEARD.—Puor. nx Norman, ALBANY. 


SPEAKER SHEARD. 


Mr. Suzarp’s election to the Speakership at Albany now 

seems to have been sure ever since the opening of the Speaker- 
ship contest. As long ago as the 26th of December his friends 
announced in the press that he had received the promise of a 
majority of the votes, and he himself freely expressed confidence 
in the ultimate result, although his principal competitors were 
men as strong as Messrs. Roosevett, Lirrtesonn, and Erwin. 
He is believed to have had the active support of Senator War- 
xer Miter, and at least the acquiescent support of President 
Arracr, and thas to have demonstrated that the terms “ Half- 
breed” and “ Stalwart” are no longer of significance in the poli- 
ties of the Empire State. No doubts of his honesty or capaci- 
ty were expressed, even by his bitterest antagonists, but it was 
said that no candidate ever succeeded in securing the nomina- 
tion when his friends for days in advance of the caucus had pre- 
dicted it with such absolute certainty. Among the most ar- 
dent of those friends was Congressman H. G. Burteicr, who, 
a week before the event, wrote letters, declaring that “there is 
not a shadow of doubt that the Hon. Titus Suxarp will be the 
next Speaker.” When at length the caucus met, on the 31st 
of December, Mr. SHearp was chosen on the first ballot ; thirty- 
seven votes being necessary to an election, he received forty-one 
out of seventy-two, and Mr. Taropore Roosrvett (his only re- 
maining competitor), twenty-nine. The next day Mr. Suearp 
was formally iustalled in office. ‘“‘ His manners,” says a corre- 
spondent, “are those of a frank and perfectly honorable man. 
They create for him a most favorable impression at the very 
outset of his career. There have been fears expressed that re- 
wards and punishments would be measured out by him to the 
members according as their preferences were indicated during 
the closely contested canvass. Arguments of such a character, 
doubtless, have had their effect upon the weaklings ; but those- 
-- who know Mr. SHearp best vouch for his impartiality.” 

Having been conducted to the chair by Messrs. Ricz and 
RoosEvELt, the new Speaker delivered a brief address in a clear 
voice. “I do not misconstrue nor magnify,” he said, “the 
functions of the Speaker of this House. You have not elected 
me to tell you what it is best for you to do on the many mat- 
ters which are to engross your attention, or how it is best for 
you to do it. I am put here to preside over your deliberations ; 
to ‘see to it that every member is secured in the rights which 
belong to each; to enforce your accepted rules of precedence ; 
to maintain order and to expedite the business of the House. 
You have made me your servant, and on the threshold of my 
responsibility I shall not forget that it is my duty to see to it 
that the policies your joint wisdom dictates are carried out. I 
ask you, gentlemen, for your kindly forbearance if I shall some- 
times err, as I know I shall. I ask you for your generous co- 





THE LATE JOSEPH LONGWORTH.—Puorocrarurp sy Porte. 


operation in my efforts to facilitute the business 
of the session. I thank you again for your confi- 
dence, and await your further pleasure.” 

Mr. Suearp hails from Herkimer County, and 
has had considerable experience as a legislator. 





THE LATE JOSEPH LONGWORTH. 


Mr. Josera Loncwortu, son of the celebrated 
Nicno.as Loneworts, died at his home near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, at five o’clock on the morning of 
December 30, in the seventy-first year of his age. 

He had long been the sole manager of the Lone- 

WORTH estate, and a frequent contributor of 

funds in aid of the fine arts and of the public 

charities of the city. He is survived by his wid- 

ow, his son, Judge Nicnotas Loneworrts, and his 

daughter, the wife of Colonel Gzorgz Warp 
* Nicuors. His disease was old age. 

The death of this gentleman brings again into 
prominence the romantic career of his father. 
Nicno.as Loneworrs laid the foundation of his 
fortune of $15,000,000—it was considered an 
immense fortune twenty years ago, when he died 
—by investing in lands in and around Cincinnati 
the money he saved from his earnings as a law- 
yer; and on one occasion, after defending a client 
who had been accused of horse-stealing, he ac- 
cepted as a fee thirty-three acres of ground 
which a few years afterward became worth not 
less than two millions of dollars. In 1850 his 
taxes were $17,000, the largest sum then paid by 
any person in the United States except WILLIAM 
B. Astor. ‘“ Loneworts,” said one of his con- 
temporaries, “became a rich man by starting 
upon the calculation that if he could put any in- 
dividual in the way of making a dollar for Lona- 
wortH, and a dollar for himself atthe same time, —_ 

by aiding him with ground for a lot, or by building him a house 
ou it, and if, moreover, he could multiply cases of the kind by 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands, he would promote his own inter- 
ests just in the same measure as he was advancing those of oth- 
ers. At the same time he could not be unconscious that while 
their half was subdivided into small possessions owned by a thou- 





THE HON. WILLIAM R. MORRISON. 
Puotoerarurp by C. M. Bert.—(Szz Page 27.) 


sand or more individuals, his half was a vast, a boundless aggre- 
gate, since it was the property of one man alone. The event has 
done justice to his sagacity. Hundreds, if not thousands, in and 
adjacent to Cincinnati now own houses and lots, and many have 
become wealthy, who, under a different state of things, would in 
all probability have lived and died as mere ten- 

ants.” 

Mr. Loncworrtu was also at the head of the vine 
culturists of the United States, and the author of 
ntimerous essays on wine-making. He discover- 
ed.and made public certain laws relating to the 
growth of the strawberry, and wrote an interest- 
ing treatise on that plant. He presented his city 
with four acres of land as a site for an observa- 
tory, and when a carping citizen suggested that 
the gift was due to a desire to benefit his own 
property, Mr. Loxawortn offered to assume the 
entire expense of erecting and furnishing the ob- 
servatory, if his critic would make a similar dona- 
tion of four acrese A Cincinnatian who knew 
him well, described him as a wit and humorist of 
a high order; keenly sagacious and shrewd in 
many other than money matters; one who could 
be exact to a dollar, and liberal when he chose 
with thousands; of marked peculiarity end te- 
nacity of opinion, and yet tolerant of the opinions 
of others; a man of great public spirit and sound 
general judgment. Those who knew his son will 
not fail to find in these words some reflection of 
himself also. 





THE LATE GEORGE W. LANE. 


Mr. Georce W. Lane, who died of Bright's dis- 
ease on the 30th of December, was one of the 
best-known merchants of New York city, being 
at the time of his death President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, member of the Aqueduct Com- 
mission, director of the Fulton National Bank, of 
the Merchants’ National Bank, and of the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company, trustee of the Central 
Trust Company, the Seamen’s Savings-Bank, the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, and the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, President of the Port So- 





THE HON. DENNIS McCARTHY. 
Puotoesarsep py Norman, ALwany.—[{Seez Pace 27.) 


ciety, and of the Board of Trustees of the Presbyterian Hospital. 
During the Mayoralty of Mr. Havemeyer he held the position of 
City Chamberlain, and performed its duties with characteristic 
fidelity, modesty, and discretion. 
His mercantile career began at the age of fourteen, when hse be- 
came a clerk in the store of Betrner & Wariaut, grocers on Front 
Street. Not long afterward he won the friendship of Mr. Have- 
MEYER, and through his intervention was made a partner of Mr. 
Davin Hvstace, in the firm of Hustace & Lane, wholesale gro- 
cers. In 1860, after the death of Mr. Husrace and the retire- 
ment of Mr. James J. Craic, the firm name was changed to 
Grorce W. Lane & Co., and in 1863 the business was confined 
to the importation of teas, at No. 93 Front Street, Messrs. Rus- 
SELL Cgane and Morris Wooprurr being associate partners. 
In the Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of the City of 
New York, published recently by the Messrs. Harper, occurs the 
following paragraph : “ George W: Lane was a member of Pearl 
Hose Company, No. 28, and its treasurer for more than seven 
years. It was upon his motion that the company resolved to 
use the first steam fire-engine ever seen in this city. They tried 
her at the foot of Wall Street, when their hose, being small and 
old, burst, amid the jeers of a crowd of firemen not particularly 
friendly to the introduction of steam into the department. Once 
more they tried her, this time privately, at No. 44 South Street, 
on a moonlight night, and though the hose burst again, there 
were no jeers. Mr. Lant’s company built the first hose ear- 
riage that had springs, having received from the Common Coun- 
cil an appropriation for the purpose ; and years afterward it was 
the practice of the Common Council, when advertising for pro- 
posals for new hose-carriages, to insert a provision that the mod- 
elling should be like that of the carriage of Pearl Hose Compa- 
ny, No. 28. Grorex W. Lane has done arduous duty many a 
time on the roofs of burning buildings.” Mr. Lanx’s brother, 
the late NatHan Lang, the well-known Wall Street stationer, 
was foreman of the company. In 1864 Mr. Lang was a mem- 
ber of the Firemen’s Committee of the great Sanitary Fair in 
aid of the sick and wounded Union soldiers. “The Fire De- 
partment,” said Harper’s Weekty in April of that year, “ occu- 
pies the northeastern corner of the main building. The stand 
is sixty feet in length, and is covered with a canopy of flags 
reaching to the roof of the building. An ornamental front of 
exquisite design hangs down to within six feet of the counter. 
The apex of the front is ornamented with hooks, ladders, brass 
pipes, lanterns, and hose, arranged in such a manner as to rep- 
resent the rising sun. This department of the Sanitary Fair is 
crowded with every variety of rare and costly offerings ;” and the 
net receipts were more than fourteen thousand dollars. “It was 
the very energy displayed in their subsequent careers,” says an old 
friend of Mr. Lane’s, “ that sent so many men afterward prominent 
as New York merchants and financiers, into the Fire Department.” 





THE LATE GEORGE W. LANE.—Puorocraruep sy ALMAN. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN: NIGHT-SWEATS AND PROSTRATION. 


Dn R. Sropnacran, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have 
used it in dyspepsia, nervous prostration, and in night- 
sweata, with very good resulta —{ Ade.) 





The tobacco of the club-room ought to be of 
the purest kind and most delicate fragrance. Where 
many enjoy their pipes or cigarettes together, the 
air soon becomes heavy and offensive, unless they 
are very particular about their choice of brands. 
Gentlemen of refined tastes secure Blackwell's Dur- 
ham Long Cut.—[Adv.} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-ciressings, It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the gloesiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot sur; Burnett's FLavorine 
Exrraors are the beat.—{Adv.} 





TO THE LADIES. 
Pimples and bidiches immediately eradicated by 
De. Tostas’ Venetian Lunimenrt. 

It also restores gray hair to its natural color. War- 
ranted perfectly harmless. It improves the complex- 
ion. Twenty-five cents and fifty cents per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. Depot, 42 Murray St., N. ¥.—[Adv.} 











I nave a positive cure for Dyspepsia. I will send 
free by, mail, enongh, to all applicants, to convince 
the most sceptical of its value. A. I. Matuews, drug- 
gist, 81 Barclay St, N. Y.—{Adv.} 








Dr. Fennrr’s St, Vitns’s Dance Specific always cures. 
Sold by dealers. Send for circular. Fredonia, N. Y.— 
[Adv.] 








Coveus. —“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will allay the 
irritation, and stop coughing. Sold only in buxes.-[Adv.} 








Hatrorp Savor is conceded the standard relish. 
Halford Sauce improves soups, fish, gravies, meats, etc. 
~—(Adv.) 





Coven! Cough! Cough! if you want to, but if yon 
wish to get cured use Adamson’s Balsam, 10c.—[{ Adv. ] 


eT RSM 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana. 


Rovat. Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


THE TEST OF TIME 


Has been applied to ArEr’s Pris, and they 
have borne it well. For more than forty years 
they have had a world-wide popularity, rivaled 
by no other purgative medicine. 

AYER’s Pitts do not induce constipative re- 
action, or have a weakening cffect, common 
faults of other cathartics, but thoroughly yet 
mildly cleanse the bowels, and stimulate and 
strengthen all the digestive and assimilatory 





Cure Indigestion and Constipation, and pre- 
vent many severe and often fatal maladics 
caused by those disorders. 

For Stomach, Liver, and Kidney disearcs— 
symptoms of which are Skin isorders, 
Burning and Weight in the Stomach, 
Nausea, Dizziness, Headaches, Foul 
Breath, Bilious Fever and Colic, Pains 
in the stomach, side, and back, Dropsical 
Swellings, ctc.—there is no relief so prompt 
and certain as AyYER’s Pitts. They are of 
great service in the cure of Piles. 

As a household remedy they have no equal. 
Many a big doctor’s bill has been saved by a 
timely dose of AYER’s PILts. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


THE ACME LEVER — 


CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 
The most convenient, strong, 
reliable button made. 


Ask your Jeweller for them. 


CATARRH. — 


Nothing so quickly cleanser the head and pnrifies 
the breath as the Norwegian Balm. Trial lot, for a 
{1 for ten centa Illustrat m- 














Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg*s Perfame, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast (oct. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Doreestr, Mas. 









And by special appointment to the 





Imperial Russian Court. 


appointments to 
the Royal Danish Court 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
569 Broadway, corner of Prince St., N.Y. 








For sale by Wine Merchants and Grocers. 











TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


eo 


POKER 


rten accord ing te 
Equally well adapted 
sold by all the leading 


Builders 
pa tteNRY TM EN 0. 


ciicaco,1LL. ABBOTT BUGGY CO 








PURDY’S PERFECT PEN. 


The “EVER READY ” 


Is an excellent gold pen with a fountain holder that 
carries ink enough to write 8 to 10 hours continuously. 
“The ink begins to flow the moment the pen touches 
the paper and continues, with even regularity, until 
the writing is done."—Rev. Alfred Taylor. It is 
warranted not to clog “oe out of order, and to give 
satisfaction on 30 days t 

turned. Agents wanted. Send for circulars. 
JOHN 8S. PURDY, 304 Broadway, New York. 


al, or the money will be re- 








UIST’S 
SEEDS 


SUE SE Se 8 
WARRANTED -TO-GIVE:SATISFACTIO 
OR MONEY: RETURNED. < 
INDUCEMENTS-FOR-MARKET- 
OUR-VALUABLE- CATALOGUE-OF- 
192-PAGES -FREE-TO-ALL. 


StED AOBERI BUST AR] 
GROWER PRILADELPRIA.PA. 


ON 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 


Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de ja Facuite de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paria 
' Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the uenal purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never | 
produces irritation. 














THE IMPROVED 
METALLIC WEATHER COTTAGE. 
A PERFECT BAROMETER. 
The appearance of the woman 
figure indicates fair weather, 
the man foretells the approach 
of storms. A correct Thermom- 
eter is attached. Sent by mail, 

postpaid, on receipt of 


98 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


D U PLEX Manufactured only by the 
Bortrez M’r’e Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 

CORSET — all competitors. 
hey are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and 
buckle, and can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any coreet not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPp ex is on every corset. The great popularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tempted unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
shall prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
ie infringements to the full extent of the 

law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 








The Noyes Reading Machine. 
Ask your keeller for it. L.W. Noy: 
the maker of all kinds of Dictionary cad 
Book Holders, 99 and 101 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, can supply you with everything 
worth having in the shape of a Book- 
Holder, Send for Illustrated Circular, 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





$1.25. 
Address E. GOLDBACHER, ° 








AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK, 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second Street. 
CENTRALLY AND CONVENIENTLY LOCATED. 
Open Daily. Open Tuesday and Saturday evenings. 

Interest at 4 per cent. is declared on sums entitled, 
to ist January. Accounts opened by 10th January 
will draw interest from 1st January. 

TRUSTEES. 
Hon. Henry H. Van Dyox, late Bank Superintendent, 
William L. Strong, Jobn Roach, 
Joseph W. Drexel, Walter 8S. Gurnee, 
Elliott F. Shepard, Richard A. McCurdy, 


Hon. John R. Brady, E. D. Morgan 
Augustos D. Juilliard, Robt. Lenox Belknap, 
Herman O. Armour, Isaac Newton Seligman, 


Hon. John D. Crimmins, 

William Irwin, 

Hon. Jacob Hess, 

Henry E. Ruseell, 

Frederick Billings, Roseeli Ra: mond, 

William H. Fogg, Benjamin 8. Walcott, 
Granville B Smith. 


mucura 


Te cleanse the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood of 
Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Scrofulons, Inherited, a 
Contes Saree 

‘oisons, Ulcers, 
and Infantile Skin Tor-. 
tures, the Curioura Remr- 
pies are infallible. Curi- 
ovra Rrsoivent, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, expels disease 
germs from the blood and 
perspiration, and thus re- 
moves thecause, CuTiovra, 
the great Skin Cure, instantly wy agg sem and In- 
flammation, clears the Skin and ip, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. Curtovra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, and for rough, 
chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, blotches, and 
baby humors. Cotioura Rem«pirs are the only in- 
fallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. Sold by 
all druggista. CuTiocora, 50 cents; Reso.vent, $1; 
Soap, cents. Prepared by Porrer Dave anv Cuxm- 
twat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for *‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PAINTS 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


Oulves, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 
NEWYORK CHry. ~— CLEVELAND, oO. 


AGENTS WANTED 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD'S 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 


In the War between the States, 1861 to 1865, 
with Personal Sketch and Narrative of his Ser- 
vices in the War with Mexico. 


Loomis L. White, 
Charles MacRae, 
Henry B. Barnes, 
James A, Striker, 














2 vols., Octavo, of over 600 pp. each. 


WRITTEN BY JUDGE ALFRED 20MAN, 


OF NEW ORLEANS, 
FORMERLY OF GEN. BEAUREGARD’S STAFF. 


FROM NOTES AND DOCUMENTS FURNISHED 
BY GENERAL BEAUREGARD. 





Prospectuses now ready. Persons wishing 
good territory should apply immediately to 
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J. G. C. “Great heavens! there’s no keeping them down.” , 








Rosust Heatte 


Is not always — =~ those who seem 
to possess it. e@ int of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with all the more 
virulence the longer it has been allowed 
to permeate thesystem. Each pimple, sty 
boil, skin disorder and sense o unnatural 
lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the onl? remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease and the — corruptions 
of the blood. -It is only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful fo thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Scarlet Fever, and enables rapid 
rea from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class, and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Arctic circle to the 
“veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Druggists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, With- 
in their personal knowl , of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
crude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,” which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily be- 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
Vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY . 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists; price $1, 
six bo’ for $5. 
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linery and Ribbons, Furs, Notions, Shirts, 
Handkerchiefs, Neckwear and Hosiery. 
Also the “STAR” brand of Underwear, 


in all weights and qualities, manufact- |. 


ured at our own Mills in Nottingham, 
England, and celebrated for its finish 
and durability. 


DRY GOODS DELIVERED FREE. 


ALL DRY GOODS ORDERED OF US (WHICH 
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‘for Infants anda Children. 





Castoria promotes Digestion 
overcomes tulency, Constipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 
natural sleep, without morphine. 


“ Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as to any prescription 
known wo me.” A. Arcus, M. D., 


82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What gives our Children 


cheeks, 
What cures their fevers, 


es them sl ; 
"Tis Castoria. 


When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 








But Castoria. 
What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Sto: , Colds, Indigestion, 


But Castoria. 


Farewell then to Morphine Syru; 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, and " 
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CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerfuland Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 
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FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluabie and jatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See “ Medical Press,” * Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
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Label. This caution is ger en owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
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and Chemists. Sole Agents for the Enited States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H: K. & F. B. 
THURBER. & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


| a@~ Send P.O, address for 8 large 
specimen pages of beautiful De- 
§ corative Designe,&c.. Show them to 
eum friends (if you like), and we will pa: 

you liberally for your trouble. Address, Build- 


tng Association ( ‘ators, éc.), Box 2702, N.Y. 


; GIANT PRINTING PRESS 81. Outfit $1. 
Self-inker; $2.5). Script type outfit 
1.50 extra. Sample cards and catalogue, 6c, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE........0.ccevesceseeee 24 00 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,................ 150 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). .............cceeeee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States - 
| or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Wreexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorix with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of ench year. ‘ 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the snbecriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prortz sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nusnber. Fall jiet of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Hagrer & Brorurns. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Cffice Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loses. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
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First Memper or THE Tarp House. “Our bill must go through, you know, Colonel. The 
best we can do for you is, $5000 cash, $100,000 when the bill is passed, $25,000,000 worth of 


bonds, a free pass, and—and—” 
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“FRIGHTFUL MORTALITY. 
LUNG AND BRONCHIAL DISEASE. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
Changing the Balance to the Health 
Side of the Acconnt. 


Before Pharmaceutical research had developed the 
great PULMONIC above named, the cough mixtures 
of the day pr no e protection against 
the speedy development of fatal forms of lung disexse. 
To palliate was all that they could do in a majority of 
cases. But since HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND 
AND TAR was introduced. persons suffering from 
severe COUGHS and COLDS, from ASTHMA, SORE 
THROAT, INFLUENZA, ete., have been enabled to 
avail themselves, at trifling cost, of an article which 
affords them a reliable means of cure. There are imi- 
tations, Ask fur HALE'S by its full name; take no 
substitute. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
_ German Corn Remover Kiils Corns aud Bunions. 
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rhages, Rheumatism, N euralgia, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh, Wounds, 
Bruises, Scalds, Sores, Sprains, 

Piles, &c. 
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mark—none other is genuine. 
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Antique Silver, Farniture, Clocks, 
Bromzes, and Articles of Vertu. 
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Sewing Machine 
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OBEDIENT 
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It has special designs in Woodwork that are Artistic, 
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SAVE ONE HALF the usual 
cost of ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
by insuring in THE UNITED 
STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT |: 
ASSOCIATION, 820 and 322 
Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO BECOME A 
MEMBER: 


Write for Circular and Applica- 
tion Blank, and, when received, fill |: 


out’ your application, enclose $65, 


and forward it to the Secretary at 


New York, on receipt of which a 
policy will ‘be promptly mailed to 
you. 


CHARLES B, PEET, President 


(Of Rogers, Peet, & Co.), 


JAMES R, PITCHER, Sec’y. 
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And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. VIEWS illustra- 

ting every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, &. 
fitable business for a man with small capital. 
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page illustrated catalog 
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The best and most 
THE SOUDAN trustworthy informa- 
* tion on this little- 


known country will be found in 


THE HEART OF AFRICA 


By DR. SCHWEINFURTH. 


Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Un- 
explored Regions of Central Africa: By Dr. 
Gore ScaweinrurtH. With Maps and many 
Woodeuts, 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth Extra, $8.00. 











Everythiug we can want to know abont the vast 
country that has suddenly become as important to 
politics as it has always been to science is to be found 
in the learned explorer’s volume.— World, London. 
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THIRLBY HALL.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AvtHor oF “ Matgimony,” “ Mpiir. De Mersao,” | 


“No New Ture,” “ Hears or Money,” rro. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
1 CHANGE THE SCENE. 


Great misfortunes are like mortal wounds, in 
that they seldom cause much suffering at first ; 
and for some time after the destruction of all my 
hopes I managed to preserve an outward equa- 
nimity which was certainly not the result of any 
exceptional strength of mind. 
month at Thirlby; I pottered about the place 
with my uncle, as of old; I initiated Jimmy into 
the rudiments of field sports, listened patiently 
to the religious disquisitions of Mrs. Farquhar, 
who had now once more taken me into favor. 


But I had not been long in London again before | 


the blackness of despair settled down upon me. 
I found myself without“any object in life, with 
nothing whatever to look forward to, and—as I 
rather ungratefully imagined—without a single 
friend. Having few acquaintances in town at 
that season of the year, and being a great deal 
alone, I took to brooding over my troubles, and 
began soon to put to myself some of those plea- 
sant questions to which no answer has ever been 
discovered, or ever will be until the whole busi- 
ness comes to an end, 

Most of us, I suppose, have passed through 
some such dark periods, and most of us have 
come out of them with a more or less cheerful 
acquiescence in the mystery of life, and a convic- 
tion that it is, upon the whole, wiser to struggle 


for existence than to try and find out what ex- | 
istence is, or why it should be struggled for. Un- | 


fortunately, the labors of a Foreign Office clerk 
are hardly severe enough in themselves to éxclude 
“obstinate questionings,” I don’t mean to say 
that my speculations were very abstruse, or that 
| consulted any authorities, philosophical or the- 
ological, with a view to gaining more light (though, 
to be sure, I might have done so and got but scant 
comfort for my pains); but I reached the point 
of persuading myself that I had neither hope nor 
belief, neither duties nor pleasures, in the world ; 
and when a man gets as far as that, ugly conclu- 
“ions are apt to stare him in the face. My uncle, 
who knew of the disappointment that I had had, 


and who must have guessed at my condition of | 
mind from my letters, very wisely and kindly left | 


lue alone, No doubt I should have rejected any 
consolation that he could have offered me; but I 
well remember how often I accused him in my 
‘houghts of having accepted Jimmy as a wholly 
ficient substitute for me, and how in this I 
‘ound an additional argument in favor of cut- 
‘ng short a life which was of no use either to 
‘ts owner or to anybody else. 

It is easy to look back with a smile now upon 
«ll this crude temerity; yet it may be remem- 





* Begun in Hanren’s Werxuy ‘No. 1881. 


I staid out my 


bered that within the space of a few weeks I 


' | had been virtually banished from my home, de- 
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ceived by my friend, and laughed to scorn both | 
by the woman whom I loved, and by her whose | 


good opinion I still greatly prized ; and perhaps 
charitable persons may be disposed to excuse a 
young fellow who, under such sad circumstances, 


| fancied that the world was a poor place to live 


In 


I did not, however, attempt to cut my throat | 


or to drown myself in the Thames, nor did I 














to me that I might be doing rather a selfish thing 
in leaving him. 

My wish was to embark without paying a fare- 
well visit to Thirlby; but this my uncle would 
not hear of. “Miss Dennison is away. from 
home,” he said, divining the cause of my relue- 


| tance; “but the Rector would like to say good- 


enlist, as I had occasional wild thoughts of do- | 


ing when the news of Alma, Balaclava, and In- 
kermann came successively to brighten the gloom 


mained where I was from sheer lack of energy 
to move elsewhere, had not a friendly letter 


the world. George Warren wrote in good spir- 
its, and made only indirect allusions to the cause 
of his exile. He had already succeeded beyond 
his anticipations, he said ; he liked the life, and, 


mediate wealth, he considered the prospect fair 


limited an amount of capital to work upon. 
“Tf anything should oceur to disgust you with 
an effete civilization,” he concluded, “you could 
not do better than come out here and join me. 
I wish you would. . 


society, it is trae; but I could promise you plenty 
of occupation and some novel experietices.” 
George can little have suspected, when he 
penned these careless words, in what sober 
earnest they would be accepted by the person 
to whom they were addressed. Occupation and 
novelty !—were not these the things of which I 
stood in need? And why, since I was so weary 
of my present existence, should I not make a 
fresh start, and begin a new life in a new world? 
I jumped at the idea, I wrote to my uncle, tell- 
ing him of the step which I meditated, and re- 
ceived (somewhat to my surprise, I own) a cor- 
dial approval of it from him by return of post. 
It only remained for me to let George know that 
he might expect me, to retire from the service 
which I had done so little to adorn, and to pur- 





chase such an outfit as my future avocations 
| appeared to require. 

| These and other preliminaries occupied a good 
| deal of time, and in the carrying out of them my 
/ 

| 


my departure grew near, my uncle came up to 
London to give me, as he said, the benefit of his 


reality, 1 think, that we might have a few undis- 
turbed days together before we parted. In those 
few days the cloud which had recently come be- 
tween us—and which had been of my'raising, not 
his—was finally dispelled. I knew then that his 
love for me-had never diminished, and that there 
were ué-troubles of mine which his kind heart 
did not share I saw, too—though he never said 
so—that my going away was a sore trial to the 
dear old man; but I am afraid it did not occur 








and sure, and only regretted that he had so | 


by to you, and so would Bunce—nox to speak of 
my mother and Jimmy. You must be prepared 
to receive a round scolding from Bunce, who will 
not be convinced that New South Wales is any- 
thing but a penal settlement, and thinks that 
your going there is nothing short of a stigma 


| upon the family.” 
of the winter days. Such remedies were too | 


heroic for one in my state of nerveless despond- | 
ency, and it is probable that I should have re- | 


reached me one morning from the other side of | 
| hand and wish- me godspeed. 


| 


although he-did not see his way to realizing im- | 


However, when the time came, Bunce did not 
scold me, but only shook his head and looked 
utterly woe-begone, and couldn’t get out a word. 
And Bunce was not the only old friend whose 
face made my heart ache that day. I don’t know 
how many kind people came to shake me by the 
If I had had 
some hard thoughts while I had been alone in 
London, they were all gone now, and it was only 
by dint of the most obstinate and unnatural 
sprightliness that I was able to avoid publicly 
disgracing myself. My uncle came to the station 
with me alone, and at the last moment he put 


| his head in at the carriage window, saying, with 


a break in his voice, “Charley, my boy, you'll 


| come back and see me once before I die, won’t 


The interior of New South | 
Wales hasn’t much to boast of in the way of | 


you ?” 
I couldn’t answer him, but I nodded; and then 
the train moved on, and his poor wistful face 


“*WELL, I DON’T KNOW, I'M SURE,’ GEORGE WOULD REPLY, OPENING AND PERUSING HIS LETTER:” 


ences were not smooth. They taught me, as they 
could hardly fail to do, some salutary lessons ; 
and if I returned to my native land, like the 
oft-quoted Bourbons, having forgotten nothing, I 
hope I may say that I did not resemble them in 
having learned nothing. 

George Warren received me with as hearty a 
welcome as I could have desired, but, after listen- 
ing to my story, did not disguise his conviction 
that I should be taking my passage home again 
before the twelvemonth was out. «He obstinate- 
ly refused to believe that Maud’s rejection of me 
was intended to be final, and when I declared 
that he did not know-what he was talking about 
reminded me that he had at least understood my 
feelings upon a former occasion better than I had 
done myself, and that, having been right in my 
case, there was a slight presumption in favor of 
his being right as to hers. Nevertheless, he was 
compelled, in the sequel, to modify his opinion, 
and to confess that both Miss Dennison and I 
were more steadfast than he had imagined us 
Maud corresponded with him pretty regularly. 
Letters from her reached our station every now 
and again—letters which George always allowed 
me to read, and which, long and kindly as they 


| were, gave no ground for supposing that the writer 


was lost tome. After all, it is not such an easy | 


matter to say good-by. 
I don’t think it was before we were well out 
to sea, and the gray headland of the Lizard was 


| fast fading into mist, that I admitted to myself 


the loss of one last vague shred of hope. “She 
had only to say a word,” I thought, sadly, “ and 
I would have given up everything. But if she 
couldn’t say it, I suppose it Was better that she 


| should stay away.” 


spirits insensibly rose. When the date fixed for | 


— 


CHAPTER XL. 
HONE AGAIN. 


Let not patient readers fear that at this ad- 
vanced stage of the proceedings they are going 
to be introduced to sheep-washing and gold-wash- 
ing, bush-rangers, damper, .and blue-gums, or 
asked to follow the chase of the bounding kanga- 
roo. The endurance of the patient shall not be 
taxed much further; and, indeed, I have found 


regretted what she had done. I well recollect 
how, as time went on, the sight of an envelope 
addressed in her handwriting used to make my 
heart sink, and how I used to exclaim: “ Now it 
has come! She is writing to tell you that she is 
engaged to some fellow.” 

“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure,” George would 
reply, opening and perusing his letter in that ex- 
asperatingly deliberate manner of his, while I 
ground my teeth with impatience ; and then, hav- 
ing fully mastered its contents, he would hand it 
over to me, remarking, with a smile, “ Not this 
time.” 

He himself seemed to have put entirely away 
from him the day-dreams in which he had once 
made bold to indulge, and was disinclined to_re- 
fer to them. On being pressed, he said, well, he 
didn’t think he should ever fall in love with any- 
hody else, but falling in love was not the only 
ting that made life worth having. George al- 
ways took a very moderate view of the share of 


| happiness that was due to him. He was laying 


} 


| by experience that there are many persons who | 


advice upon the subject of sheep-farming, but in | 


do not take an intelligent interest in any of the 
above subjects. I shall probably give you more 


| satisfaction by dismissing three years in as few 





sentences as may be, and hastening toward the 
point at which all curiosity with regard to my 
career may be supposed to subside. 

Those three years were years of tolerably con- 
stant physical labor, of some occasicnal excite- 
ment, and of fair prosperity. Circumstances did 
not compel me to face the hardships which most 
of those who seek their fortune at the antipodes 


must be prepared to encounter; yet my experi- | 


by money now, and sending home periodical sup- 
plies to replenish the family exchequer. Proba- 
bly he thought that he was fulfilling his destiny 
more satisfactorily in this. way than,by achieving 
less prosaic successes, and, for aught I know, he 


| may have been right. 


As for me, I was without such sources of self. 
approval; and so, when three long years had 
passed away, and my uncle had been urging me 
to pay him a visit, lest (as he said) I should “ put 
off too long,” I considered myself fairly entitled 
to turn away my thoughts from wool for a time. 
I returned to England with no intention of re- 
maining there (for I had become attached to the 
free Australian life—perhaps also a little to the 
prospect of growing rich); but it was not only to 
see my dear old man again that I undertook the 
voyage. Three years of constancy must surely 
count.for something, I thought; and she was still 
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unmarried—well, we should see. If the worst 
came to the worst, I had always an occupation to 
fall back upon, and a friend to smoke a pipe with 
when the day’s work was done. One must not 
be too exacting. 
I had been unable to let my uncle know the 
precise date on which he might expect me, and I 
did not think it necessary to send him a telegram 
on my arrival; the consequence of which was 
that when I alighted at Thirlby Station I found 
no sort of vehicle in waiting. For that, however, 
I was prepared. I told the station-master, who 
had recognized me with a broad grin, to send my 
1 ge up in a cart, and set out to walk home. 
hen I reached the bridge over the dike that 
connects Thirlby Broad with Horsey Mere I came 
to a halt, and remained for a long time leaning 
over the parapet, and staring at the expanse of 
still water with thet foolish surprise at finding 
the face of Nature unaltered which one so fre- 
quently experiences at such times. I was won- 
dering whether Maud was at the Rectory, and 
where I should first meet her, when, all of a sud- 
den, I saw her emerge with slow steps from the 
belt of trees where she and I had often walked 
together in the old days. She sauntered along 
the bank, unconscious of being observed, pausing 
every now and then to kick a stone-into the wa- 
ter, while I watched her eagerly. At last, when 
she had advanced to within a few yards of me, I 
could keep silence no longer, and, in a voice 
which trembled a little, despite all my efforts at 
self-control, I said, ‘How do you do, Miss Den- 
nison ?” 

“ Charley !” she exclaimed. And the next mo- 
ment I was holding both her hands, and looking 
into the most beautiful eyes in the world, which 
met mine with a glad light of welcome shining 
in them. 

“ And are you glad to see me back ?” I asked, 
after we had exchanged the usual hurried ques- 
tions and replies. It was rather a silly thing to 
say; but in sophisticated states of society a man 
can seldom express his thoughts freely. 

“ Of course I am glad; everybody will be glad,” 
answered Maud. “And I suppose, perhaps, you 
yourself are not sorry to be at home again; 
though Mr. Le Marchant says you don’t mean to 
stay long. And now tell me all about Australia.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing to tell,” I said. “I'll give 
you a full account of it some other time, if you 
wish ; but just at present it is your part to tell 
me about home. First of all, how is my uncle ’” 

“Perfectly well, I am glad to say, only rather 
excited about your return. I have just been to 
see him, and of course we talked about nothing 
but you. Don’t you think you ought to go to him 
at once, Charley ?” 

“Yes; I will in a minute—or five minutes, per- 
haps. So you have just been with the old man?” 

“Yes; we have become great allies, I must tell 
you. I have seen a good deal more of him since 
Mrs. Farquhar’s death, and I don’t wonder now 
at your always having been so enthusiastic about 
him.” 

“I am very glad you are friends,” said I. 
“Poor old Mrs. Farquhar! I suppose nobody 
can regret her very much.” 

“T don’t know,” said Maud. “ Mr. Le Marchant 
did, I think. She softened down a great deal 
after-—after all that trouble, you know, and lat- 
terly I grew almost fond of her myself; though 
I can’t say that I ever understood her.” 

“And Jimmy ?” I asked. 

“Jimmy is flourishing. He is at Eton now, 
you know. In the holidays he sometimes con- 
descends to ride with me, and take me out fish- 


- ing. He is a little like what you used to be; 


only—” 

“Only not so nice ?” 1 suggested. 

“Well, that is a matter of opinion,” answered 
Maud. ‘Some people might say that he was 
nicer. He is certainly cleverer.” 

“But George Warren always maintained that 
I had great undeveloped talents,” I observed. 

Then we spoke a little of George and other 
friends, and by-and-by Maud asked me whether 
I still kept up my acquaintance with Lady Con- 
stance Sotheran; to which I replied that I had 
not so much as heard her name since the day 
when I had bidden her farewell in Yorkshire. 

“Yet she has become rather notorious,” Maud 
remarked. 

“ Very likely,” answered I; “ but her notoriety 
has not penetrated to the Southern Hemisphere. 
In what way does it display itself ?” 

“In all sorts of ways. She entertains on a 
large scale, of course; but, besides that, she 
heads endless charities, and takes up out-of-the- 
way abuses, which she generally contrives to 
get reformed. It seems that she has the power 
of making everybody follow her lead, and I be- 
lieve she does a great deal of good. Last spring 
I saw her several times in London. She looked 
very much bored, I thought; but she always did 
look that, did she not ?” 

“And what about her husband ?” 

“Oh, I should think he was supremely con- 
tented; at any rate, he ought to be. They say 
he refused to join the last Ministry because she 
would not allow him to accept anything less 
than a seat in the Cabinet. You narrowly es- 
caped having greatness thrust upon you, you 
see ” 


I made no reply, and we walked on for some 
distance in silence, Whether the direction which 
our steps took was determined by the conscious 
or unconscious will of either of us, 1 can not say ; 
but certain it is that we found ourselves eventu- 
ally upon the brink of that reedy creek which 
had already been the scene of two memorable 
interviews between us. For my part, I recog- 
nized at the same moment the fact and the im- 
possibility of avoiding some allusion to it. It 
looked as though Fate had guided me thither; 
yet I shrank from risking everything upon the 
very first day of my return. That day at least, 
I thought, should be unclouded; nay, would it 
not be far better that all clouds should be avert- 














ed up to the last moment, and that I should re- 
serve to myself the power of supplementing my 
failure by a speedy retreat? For doubtless it 
was more likely than not that I should fail. 
Moreover, I felt sure that if Maud had had any 
present thought of relenting, she would not have 
suffered herself to be led to this especial spot. 

Therefore I only said, “So the old punt is 
gone at last.” : 

“Not quite gone,” answered Maud. “If you 
bend down, you will see its sides sticking up out 
of the mud under water. It sank one day last 
winter, to my great t, and I was only a little 
consoled by remembering that I had had the luck 
not to be sitting in it at the time. Bunce abso- 
lutely refused to fish it up for me again. He 
said he was blessed if he’d help me to get the 
rheumatics by sitting in such plaguy damp places; 
so since then I have had to make the best of a 
willow stump.” 

“Then you do come here sometimes ?” said I, 
interrogatively. 

“Very often,” she answered. “1 am fond of 
the place. It reminds me of the days of my 
youth.” 

I laughed at the implication that the days of 
her youth were over; but she rejoined, gravely: 
“T am five-and-twenty, and I feel two-and-fifty. 
Lives like mine have nothing youthful about 
them. All my friends are old people, and all 
my pursuits now are very much what they will 
be twenty or thirty years hence, if I live so long.” 

“ And you are contented with such a life?” 

“ Who is altogether contented ?” she returned. 
“Not even Mr. Sotheran, perhaps, if one could 
probe the secret recesses of his heart. My life 
suits me well enough. I have grown rather fond 
of parish work, which I used to hate, and all the 
people in the village allow me to tyrannize over 
them now. Even Mrs. Bunce admits that I don’t 
mean any harm, though I can’t persuade her to 
come out of Ebenezer. Every now and then I 
have a dinner party at the Welbys’ or a ball on 
the other side of the county by way of dissipa- 
tion, and once or twice a year I go to stay with 
my aunt, Mrs. Saville, for a time. And so the 
days goon. They are not bad days, taking them 
all in all.” 

‘* But the old days were better,” 1 suggested. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a slight hesitation ; 
and then, more briskly—“ yes ; the old days were 
better, no doubt. That is why I like to be re- 
minded of my youth.” 

It was easy to foresee the inevitable issue of 
such a dialogue as this. I felt so certain that I 
should not be able to maintain the reserve which 
I had imposed upon myself that I suddenly de- 
termined to throw myself upon my companion’s 
mercy, lest a worse thing should befall me. 
“ Maud,” I began, hurriedly, “I have something 
to say to you; only please don’t answer me. 
Will you promise to give me no answer yet ?” 

She replied, composedly: “Certainly, if you 
wish it. But why am I not to be allowed to 
speak ?” : 

“ Because it would spoil everything,” I return- 
ed. “Because I am going away again soon; 
because I want to enjoy these few weeks—who 
knows whether we shall ever have such another 
quiet’ time together ?—and because I want you 
and my uncle to enjoy them too. All that would 
be impossible if I knew at the very outset that 
you could never care for me. When I went away 
you told me that I was changeable, and I couldn't 
contradict you then; but I don’t think you can 
accuse me of being changeable any more. Un- 
happily, my having loved you so long is no rea- 
son for your being able to love me; though per- 
haps it might entitle me to ask for a short period 
of probation. It is not a very unreasonable re- 
quest to make, considering how much I must 
gain or lose by your decision. I want you, if you 
will, to grant me this small privilege, and I will 
engage, on my part, not to mention the subject 
again until quite the end of the time. I didn’t 
mean to mention it now, only I found it impossi- 
ble to hold my tongue.” 

‘May I not say one word ?” asked Maud. 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, vehemently, holding up 
my hand. to stop her; “‘you mustn’t breathe a 
syllable— you mustn’t even give me a look! 
Don’t you see that the slightest sign can only 
mean yes or no?” 

I was, nevertheless, inconsistent enough to in- 
terrogate her face anxiously; but I gained little 
by this incipient breach of contract. Her expres- 
sion was quite inscrutable, and I had to content 

myself with the negative encouragement that it 
did not seem to indicate displeasure. Perhaps, if 
it indicated anything at all, it was rather a faint 
degree of amusement than any other emotion. 

“Very well,” she said at length; “but this 
makes conversation a little difficult. What are 
we to talk about now? Suppose you take this 
opportunity of giving me some of your colonial 
experiences,” 

She had apparently forgotten that nearly half 
an hour before she had urged me to lose no time 
in seeking out my uncle; but I, for the first time 





in my life, was anxious to leave her. Her com- 
posure did not strike me as a good omen, nor did 
I feel capable at that moment of doing justice to 
the attractions of Australian life and scenery. 
However, to show that I intended to observe my 
engagement, I did my best to carry out her wish- 
es in a cheerful spirit, and she declared that my 
rather halting and disconnected descriptions in- 
terested her greatly. She had seated herself upon 
the willow stump already alluded to while I was 
speaking, and after she had asked a great many 
questions, which I answered to the best of my 
ability, she rose, saying : 

“Now it is high time for us to depart to our 
respective homes. Do you know, Charley, I think 
I should rather like to see Australia.” 

“Should you ?” returned I, absently. 
suppose you ever will.” 


“T don’t 





“No, not unless—” Here she paused for a 
moment; and then, a sudden smile breaking out 





upon her lips and in her eyes, she added, “ unless 
you will take me back with you.” 
* - * * * 

Readers of r feeling will, I trust, appre- 
clone the above vow off antentaba. There are oc- 
casions upon which all discreet persons instinct- 
ively turn their discreet backs, and I shall cer- 
tainly not narrate in detail what took place 
immediately after the astonishing speech just re- 
corded had been uttered. I may mention, how- 
ever, that Maud now avers that she loved me be- 
fore I ever thought of loving her, and that up to 
this present time of writing I have never been 
able to convince her that I was not once very 
deeply in love with Lady Constance Milner. 

I think my uncle was almost as delighted as I 
was when he heard my good news; though his 
delight, as was natural, amo itself more 
soberly. I was glad that Jimmy was away at 
school, and that we two were able to have that 
long happy evening alone together. I look back 
upon it now with a great tenderness and regret 
and gratitude. I hear again the sound of the 
kind, gentle voice that has been so long silent; 
I recall the quick sympathy, the self-forgetful- 
ness, the generosity, which made my old man fa- 
ther and friend to me, and J ask myself how I 
can ever have had the folly and temerity to be 
a pessimist. The average excellence of humani- 
ty is not increased because one insignificant unit 
has been fortunate enough to spend the greater 
part of his life with good people; but the ‘judg- 
ment of that fortunate unit must perforce be 
affected thereby; and if, at this time of day, I 


-am inclined to think too well of my fellow-crea- 


tures, I can but apologize respectfully for the 
weakness. 

Before we went to bed that night, my uncle 
said he had a wedding present for Miss Maud 
which he might as well hand over into my care ; 
and then, unlocking the safe which stood in a 


corner of his study, he took out an old leather-cov- 


ered box, the aspect of which was familiar to me. 
‘ “Good Heavens !” I exclaimed; “ how did you 
get hold of my mother’s diamonds ?” 

“By right of purchase,” answered my uncle, 
smiling. ‘ Jacobson was scandalized at the idea 
of your parting with family jewels—indeed, I am 
not at all sure that he didn’t suspect you of steal- 
ing them—and he very properly wrote off post- 
haste to tell me what had occurred, and to ask 
whether I had any wishes in the matter.” 

“And you bought them back! Why didn’t 
you tell me? Qh, surely,” I exclaimed, a sud- 
den light breaking in upon me, “that was not 
why you sold Deepbam Farm ?” 

“Well, you see, 1 had not two thousand five 
hundred pounds by me,” replied my uncle, “ and 
it seemed a pity that the jewels should be lost. 
But you need not distress yourself about the land. 
Jimmy will never miss it, and Sir Digby not only 
gave me more than it was worth, but was so 
pleased with his bargain that he has not ceased 
chuckling over it yet.” 

“But Lady Constance— I mean I got back 
the two thousand five hundred pounds,” said I; 
“and I might have bought the diamonds again 
myself ; only somehow I thought I should never 
want them.” 

“Ah, I was more provident,” remarked my 
uncle. “It seemed to me to be within the bounds 
of possibility that you might some day have a 
wife; so I prepared myself for that emergency. 
And now I want you to find out whether Maud 
likes the old-fashioned settings, or whether she 
would prefer to have the stones re-arranged.” 

I was beginning to thank him; but he would 
not allow me to do that, saying that his present 
was to my bride, not to me, and that, in his opin- 
ion, I should always be his creditor. 

He never alluded again to the fact that I was 
no longer heir to Thirlby; but he tried in many 
ways to make up to me—not for an injustice ; it 
was not that, or it would never have been com- 
mitted by him—but for what some might con- 
sider a stroke of ill fortune. By how much I 
was his debtor, instead of his creditor, no one 
except myself, perhaps, can rightly judge. Dur- 
ing the last few months that I was with him I 
may have expressed a part of the gratitude that 
I felt, and I know that I often said more than he 
wished me to say; but alas! of the gratitude 
which expresses itself in actions, not in words, I 
fear I was less profuse. I had set my heart upon 
returning to Australia; I dreaded the inactive 
life of home; I may even, without acknowledg- 
ing it to myself, have dreaded a little the pros- 
pect of seeing another man grow up to the inher- 
itance which was once to have been mine. And 
though the Rector urged me strongly to settle 
down in Norfolk among my own belongings, I 
turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, and my un- 
cle would not say a word to second them. ~ 

As for Maud, she inaugurated then a system 
from which she has never since departed, and 
which she never fails to condemn when she sees 
it in operation elsewhere. I very much doubt 

whether she had any desire at all to see New 
South Wales; but I am afraid that even now, 
if I were to tell her that I had a fancy for end- 
ing my days in Greenland, she would set about 
buying furs and laying in stores of tallow with 
an air of cheerful anticipation. 

So, when the time came, she and I embarked 
together, telling those whom we were leaving, 
and whom we never saw again, that we should 


My uncle fell asleep in his arm-chair in the 
library one evening, and never woke again. 
When morning came, and they found him lying 
back there with a smile upon his face, he had 
been dead some hours, And in the same year 
the Rector followed his old friend, scarcely les: 
———_ and peacefully. ~ last sad news 
reac us just as we were preparations 
for a visit to Europe, and fever A to abandon 
our intention. My wife, who had been growing 
restless and anxious to see her father n, did 
not care to undertake the voyage after the chief 
object of it had been removed; and if her loss 
cost her many hours of unhappiness, she was 
careful to conteal them from me, lest I should 

h myself more than I had already done, 
and to dry her eyes whenever she thought that 
I was looking at her. ~ 

“Untouched with any shade of years 

May those kind eyes forever dwell!" 

May the light of faith, of hope, of charity, that is 
in them remain undimmed until they close at last ! 

My partnership with George Warren was ‘dis. 
solved almost immediately after I rejoined him. 
I don’t know whether he found it more difficult 
than he had expected to live in close proximity 
to Maud; but I can hardly believe that his anx- 
iety to try his fortune in Victoria was prompted 
solely by that greed for gold to which he himself 
ascribed it. Be that as it may, he departed for 
the younger colony, and we did not see him again 
until he returned to sheep-farming in New-South 
Wales, bringing with him a wife whose many ad- 
mirable qualities must have enabled him to look 
back without regret upon the disappointments of 
former years. G made money somewhat 
more rapidly than I did, aud has now been for a 
long time settled at Hailsham, in the enjoyment 
of a comfortable income, the bliss of paternity, 
and a mind conscious of rectitude. 

I am told that Lady Constance Sotheran is sel- 
dom seen in London society nowadays. Some 
years ago, when a certain celebrated patriot vis- 
ited England, she took him under. her especial 
protection, giving balls in his honor, at which he 
appeared in a remarkable costume, and driving 
him about the streets in her carriage to the ad- 
miration of the British public. But this, so far 
as I am aware, is the sole instance on record of 
her reverting to those sympathies for which she 
was once so famous; and, as the patriot in ques- 
tion was an honored and pensioned patriot, with 
whom ki and princes were accustomed to 
shake hands, such a temporary lapse from the 
path of sober respectability was, perhaps, not 
objected to by Lady Constance’s husband. Mr. 
Sotheran is now old, feeble, and partly paralyzed. 
He filled the office of President of the Board 
of Trade in a short-lived administration ; since 
which time he has been heard of no more in po- 
litical life. His wife is said to nurse him in his 
declining years with exemplary solicitude. 

And here, to finish up with, is a cutting from 
an East Norfolk paper: “‘ We understand that a 
marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take 
place, between James Le Marchant, of Thirlby 
Hall, Esq., J.P., and Maud, only daughter of Mr. 
Charles Maxwell, whose large fortune, realized 
in Australia, will, it is to be supposed, eventually 
pass to the bride-elect. Some of our readers 
may remember that Mr. Maxwell’s own boyhood 
was spent in the interesting old edifice which is 
to be his daughter’s future home.” 

Ah, yes! “some of our readers’; but not 
many of them. 

In five-and-twenty years on a le temps d’oublier ; 
and with such a very handsome, clever, and dash- 
ing personage as James Le Marchant, Esq., J.P., 
to represent the present, the few surviving con- 
temporaries of Mr. Maxwell’s boyhood are not 
likely to trouble their heads about the past. 
Jimmy assures.me that he is the happiest man 
in England; and really I don’t know why he 


‘shouldn’t be. Both his parents died long ago— 


so long ago that I doubt whether he ever saw 
them again after that melancholy morning which 
witnessed their departure from Thirlby. He has 
never mentioned them to me; nor have I cared 
to introduce the subject. 

The other day, knowing that he was safe in 
London with my wife and daughter, I went down 
on the sly to have an undisturbed look at the 
“interesting old edifice” which he inhabits, and 
to visit the church where all that was mortal of 
my dear old uncle lies. His memory has passed 
away, as the memory of most of us will soon 
pass, and there is no one left now to discuss his 
eccentricities, his strange love of solitude, his 
supposed vacillations, his misfortunes, and the 
wise or unwise way in which he dealt with them. 
A monument above the spot where his body rests 
displays a conventional eulogium to such as care 
to read it; but I think the inscription he would 
have liked best, and which would describe him 
with the simplest truth, is that which a certain 
great and modest man once chose for himself, 
“Here lies one who tried to do his duty.” 

THE END. : 





THE NEW YEAR—THE POOR. 

Tue centennial New-Year of the nation is full 
of promise. The New-Year of 1784 was also one 
of promise and of expectation, and it is pleasant 








to 1 ber how much of the anticipation of 





certainly return ere long. 
_—___—_-_ 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE WIND-UP. 


My wife and I went out to Australia for two 
or three years,and have returned at last, after 
an absence of a quarter of a century. The pur. 
suit of wealth, some vicissitudes of fortune, fam- 
ily cares, and, finally, the severance of all home 
ties, combined to detain us in the land of our 
adoption until we were able to leave it for good. 





progress has been fulfilled. Our ancestors fore- 
told the triumph of humanity, of equal rights, 
unsectarianism, political equality; and the New- 
Year of 1884 dawns upon a nation in which 
slavery has perished, and which offers no obsta- 
cle to the spread of the highest labors of philan- 
thropy. It lies only with the intelligence of the 
people to make the next hundred years even 
more fruitful in benefits to the industrious and 
deserving than the wonderful century that has 
just closed—the first century of human freedom. 

It is to the welfare of the poor and the unfor- 
tanate—of those in want of help—that our ances- 
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ors dedicated their republic. Its foundation 
<a philanthropy. It was an asylum that they 
opened, embodying a Roman thought—the refuge 
of the distressed. Here all were to come who 
would live a new life, and who could be in heart 
and principle Americans. Here the true impulse 
of a commonwealth was to be felt, and all men 
were to help each other. j 

But it was to be no home for the idle. It was 
che leading principle of the first republicans that 
-yery man and woman was to be a self-supporter. 


The foundation of the republic was to be labor. 
Washington set the example of incessant toil 
with his pen, on his farm, or even the care of the 
state. Jefferson, one of the wisest of men, incul- 
cates upon his family, friends, and descendants 
the duty of a life of labor. Franklin, Adams, 
Hamilton, and their contemporary statesmen were 
never at rest until they rested in death. It was 
no home for drones that they had built. The 
asylum they had prepared was only for the in- 
justrious, and it is from their lessons that we 
may learn how to treat that important subject 
which is foreing itself upon us every year with 
new weight—the care of the suffering and the 


poor. P . 

With us the problem is as yet not a difficult 
one. We have nowhere a population so degraded 
and so hopeless as that described by Professor 
Huxley in his recent speech in London. He is 
describing @ large section of the great capital 
called East London, His picture is startling, al- 
most ineredible. He once lived as a physician in 
that quarter. He says: “The great majority of 
people who used to come to me complaining of 
this and that were simply undergoing starvation, 
mitigated by bread and the stuff to which they 
vave the name of tea.” It was a scene of dull, 
(ead misery. He travelled sitice around the 
world. “But I assure you,” he adds, “that in 
this experience of mine I found nothing worse, no- 
thing more degrading, nothing so hopeless, nothing 
neatly so intolerably dull and miserable, as the 
infe T left behind in East London.” The wildest 
savage of the South Seas he thinks happy com- 
pared to the starving people of his native land. 
We have as yet in New York no such “ Serbonian 
bog of human misery,” as Professor Huxley calls 
it. But we may be approaching it. Our crowd- 
ed tenement-houses, our cellars and garrets, the 
feeble cries of half-starved women and children, 
the suffering, want, despair, of large numbers of 
our people, are known to all our charitable visit- 
ors. Private charity and public fail to relieve the 


poor. It is not only the idle, vicious, improvident, | 


but even the honest and industrious that suffer. 
The crowded tenement-houses are centres of dis- 
ease. The husband, father, or mother often fails 
to obtain work. The scanty earnings of the seam- 
stress or the tailoress are insufficient to maintain 
herself and those dependent on her. Sickness 
comes. Vice destroys. Intemperance brutifies. 
We may often notice in some of the poorer parts 
of our city the same stagnant hopelessness that 
marks the vast population of East London. 
Charity is not what the poor want so much as 
employment, a stimulus to exertion, and some 
means of recreation and amusement. Almsgiv- 
ing is dangerous. often, and creates the evil it 
would cure, Too many asylums and charitable 
associations serve only to encourage indolence, 
or offer to unfaithful parents the means of sup- 
porting their children at another’s expense. True 
charity is intelligent and just. It should be as 
wide as the commonwealth or the nation. It 
should provide for clean streets, pure air and wa- 
ter, healthy homes, parks, gardens, a higher edu- 
cation, the stimulus of hope. Above all, it should 
demand from all its able-bodied recipients active 
labor. The subject of the treatment of the poor 
has become already with us the most important 
ofall, It has been so to every nation in the past. 
But we at least have the means of treating it in 
an intelligent and philosophical way. We have 
the aid of all the experience of other countries. 
He who can treat it successfully will be the chief 
of patriots, and the rising intellect of the new 
generation may well direct itself to this suggest- 
ive theme. EvGenk Lawrence. 





APROPOS OF LEAP-YEAR. 
By MRS. FRANK MoCARTHY. 


! saip to the Countess, Apropos of leap-year, 
| wonder our countrymen over there don’t take 
advantage of the privilege: there are so many 
more women than men, the poor things are driven 
to dire extremities, 

An indefinable expression shone in the beauti- 
ful eves of my lucky countrywoman. 

1 never knew but the one case, she replied. 
It was, as you say, of dire extremity, I will tell 
‘ou the story, She was a friend of mine who 
lived out west in America with her mother and 
‘wo sisters, Blanche was the eldest, Matilda the 
next, and then came Betty, my friend. They 
\ere rather pressed once in a while for money— 
‘he poor father had died before he meant to, and 
liad left a mortgage on the place, which, of course, 
they had no hope to pay off. They just drifted 
‘long, saved all they eould, and scrimped and con- 
‘rived like all the good neighbors in their vicinity ; 
‘lid their own baking and making, washing and 
‘roping; and there were the cows, you see, for milk 
and butter, though the churning sometimes was 
“v contrary one got sadly out of heart with it. 
ve heard Betty say she’s pumped and pumped 
“ll she knew there was a witch somewhere, and 
‘hen she'd whispered a little invocation to the 
vidden fairy, the chunks within the churn would 
~uddenly melt together, and it would be done in 
‘0 ume, And just the same way with the bleach- 
‘z: Betty declared the fairies had something to 
do with whitening the linen, which they used as 
‘ Sort of dancing cloth at night. She, poor child, 
ou will perceive, had her head fuil of all sorts of 
vonsense: where she learned: it, the good Lord 





knows. She trained many a bean stalk with the 
shy hope it would make a ladder to the skies, and 
never saw & monstrous yellow pumpkin but she 
thought of its capability for a coach and four. 

It was midway in one beautiful year in Betty’s 
life when there came to the place a magnificent 
gentleman, whom we will call Jones. He was a 
Colonel of some sort, and was straight from the 
mining region, where he had accumulated a hand- 
some fortune. He was well-favored in form and 
feature, and it was the most natural thing in the 
world that all the feminine population should go 
wild over this matrimonial prize. Betty’s sisters 
were well out of their teens, and it had long since 
been determined that marriage was the only solu- 
tion to the pecuniary problem which puzzled the 
household more and more every year. 

Blanche and Matilda were universally recog- 
nized as the belles of the place, as, besides their 
acknowledged beauty, they could lay claims to 
superior accomplishments. The good mamma 
had thought it an excellent investment of capital 
to give her jewels an extra setting, and had hired 
a poor Frenchman from the neighboring village 
to give her elder daughters lessons of various 
kinds. He was compelled to be rather versatile, 
as his pupils had different tastes, and was some- 
times driven to his wits’ end to improvise new ac- 
complishments for his exacting patrons. He be- 
wailed his lot bitterly to Betty, who was sent 
down after him to the village with their one rick- 
ety horse and vehicle. Betty consoled him as 
best she could in her child-like way, and so the 
days went on,and the poor Frenchman, whom we 
will call Monsieur Achille Victor, became more 
than ever in demand, as an entertainment was to 
be given in honor of Colonel Jones, the rich min- 
ing speculator. Betty was sent to and fro to pur- 
chase finery for the ball, and on her way she 
brought and took back Monsieur Victor. Betty 
was of that comfortable age that she was consid- 
ered too young to be compelled to the proprieties 
of a woman, and too old to fall into the flurries 
and fears of a child. Monsieur Victor was so 
thin and dark and hairy, so old in his ways and 
precise in his habits, that the family only looked 
upon him as a useful commodity, and they knew 
nothing of those ebullitions of wrath, of sorrow, 
of sentiment and feeling, which took place in the 
old carry-all, with only Betty for an auditor. The 
Professor himself doubtless at times ignored the 
presence of the child, and when he had used her 
for his safety-valve to the extent of plunging her 
into tears of commiseration and strong expres- 
sions of sympatliy in his behalf, he would sudden- 
ly recollect himself, and put out his fire and that 
of the tender Betty by the one little sentence, 
“ Soyez tranquille, mon enfant !” 

These fits of fury became so frequent about the 
time of the ball, and his remarks upon the gal- 
lant Colonel were so personal and severe, that 
Betty, with the naiveté of a child, said to him 
one day: 

-“ Ts it that thou art jealous of Colonel Jones ? 
Hast thou, then, fallen foolishly in love with one 
of my sisters, Monsieur Victor ?” 

The Professor looked down upon the propound- 
er of these impertinent questions, and burst into 
a fit of laughter, in which Betty joined, so glad 
was she to see in his face the denial to her in- 
quiries, 

“T care not that for them,” he said, snapping 
his fingers contemptuously ; “nor for any one 
in the whole world save thyself, little one?!” 

Betty drove on then, fully at ease in her little 
mind, for she had a simple, trustful nature. 

And so the harvest-moon grew bigger and 
rounder, and the night of the ball it glowed with 
wonderful brilliancy, so that Betty could almost 
read her story-book outside in the garden, and 
holding it close to her nose—for, big as her eyes 
were, their sight was nothing to boast of, she was 
amazed to find somebody close to the skirts of 
her dress without her ever having seen him ap- 
proach. There stood a tall gentleman, with a 

ld chain over his*long white waistcoat, panta- 
lane of a most lovely fawn, a linen duster, a 
broad-brimmed hat of finest Panama straw, and 
when he took off his driving gloves, there was a 
gem on his little finger that blazed with all the 
colors in the fire-works on the Fourth of July. 
Betty knew at once it was the Colonel Jones, and 
hastened to get him a bit of rope to mend some 
of his broken gearing. 

“So your visitors have gone to the ball,” he 
said, looking more at Betty than the rope he was 
twisting, ‘and have left you at home to tidy up. 
I’ve heard a story like that somewhere, only the 
little girl was left sifting the cinders. What the 
deuce was the story called, now ?” 

“*¢Cinderella,’” said Betty, with a livelyinterest ; 
“and the fairy godmother comes and turns the 
rats into horses, the pumpkin into a coach.” 

“Oh yes. I’ve got it,” broke in the Colonel ; 
“and off goes Cindy to the ball, cuts out her sis- 
ters, and carries off the prize herself. I always 
liked that story. I’ve a deuced good mind to act 
the part of the Prince myself.” 

“ Do, do,” cried Betty, “and choose one of my 
sisters at the ball; they'll be awfully disappoint- 
ed if you don’t; they’ve set their hearts on it, 
and you couldn’t find prettier or nicer ladies any- 
where in the world.” 

“T haven’t the least doubt of it,” he said; “ but 
that wouldn’t be like the story. We mustn’t spoil 
the story, you know. I was going to propose to 
you to take the part of Cinderella—it would fit 
you to a nicety.” 

“You are making fun of me,” said Betty, turn- 





‘ing away, and opening the garden gate. 


“IT never was more in earnest in my life,” said 
Colonel Jones; ‘wait till to-morrow, and you'll 
” 


He lifted his hat, and Betty went within-doors, 
hoping that what she had said might perhaps 
make an impression upon the Colonel’s mind. 
Her sisters were all that she had told of them 
—handsome, wise, and good—what more could he 
want? And what more could he find at the 





ball? Betty was certain, as she began to nod 
off to sleep, that the | suspense and worry 
were over, and one of her sisters would secure the 
matrimonial prize. 

Now it happened that the next day Betty’s 
luncheon was her sisters’ breakfast, for they had 
slept late after the ball; and while they were lin- 
gering over the meal to discuss the events of the 
night before, who should dash by the side win- 
dow but the hero of the entertainment? When 
he alighted at the door, and the mamma hastened 
out to meet him, both the sisters blushed and 
hurried away from the table, bidding Betty help 
them to their toilets. Nothing could ever make 
them believe it; but Betty was as much astonish- 
ed as they when word came that the Colonel 
desired to see Miss Betty with the rest; and as 
the Colonel was a man who had been long used 
to having his way, and had a position in the world 
that enabled him to speak out his mind when oth- 
ers might be compelled to beat about the bush, 
he lost no time in telling his astonished listeners 
the nature of his errand. He said that he be- 
lieved the breaking of his gearing the night be- 
fore was a part of his destiny, that his heart had 
been completely conquered by Miss Betty, and he 
begged leave to deliver that citadel over into her 
keeping, with all the emoluments appertaining 
thereto. Then, taking it for granted that the 


/ matter was settled, and graciously letting them 


take breath upon this sudden and magnificent 
proposal, he rode away, saying he would shortly 
return again. 

The first thing Betty’s sisters did was to make 
up all their little differences, and join hands over 
this new project. They had been ready at times 
to tear out each other’s eyes, which was quite 
natural when we consider the unfortunate strug- 
gle in which they were engaged. They had been 
generous enough to hope, if one failed, the other 
would succeed, but the contest for supremacy was 
terrible. Now they put their heads together, and 
thought with one mind and one will, with mamma 
to aid them in the background. Betty was quite 
ignored in this council, and dispatched upon her 
usual errand for Monsieur Victor. Their lessons 
must not be neglected, as this new piece of good- 
fortune only reflected upon the general prosperity 
of the household, and it was more than ever ne- 
cessary that they should fit themselves for the 
fine future they were now really likely to attain. 

Betty went out with a beating heart, and geared 
up the old horse to the carry-all, taking care not 
to mar the freshness of the new muslin she had 
put on in honor of the Colonel. As she rode 


along, the song of the meadow-lark was sweet to 


her ear, the new-cut grass fragrant to her nos- 
trils, and the wonders of God’s universe beautiful 
to her near-sighted eyes.. She would not have 
been the natural and faulty bit of humanity she 
was if she had not been vain of her fine offer of 
marriage. She longed to tell the Professor of 
the distinction which had been given her, and 
could hardly wait for him to get comfortably fix- 
ed in the carry-all, when she began. Once in a 
while, as she stole a side-long glance at him from 
under her long lashes, she saw the hot color 
gather between his high cheek-bones and his dark 
dry skin, and a flame began to burn in his fierce 
black eyes. She expected all this, and was only 
waiting for him to burst forth in one of his usual 
paroxysms of wrath and invective, and somewhat 
disappointed she got to the end of her story. 
The color had gone out of his face, leaving it liv- 
idly pale, and a strange yearning had so softened 
the fierceness of his eyes that it brought the 
tears to Betty’s own. He put one long thin hand 
upon his forehead, and gazed steadily out upon 
the red clay of the road. “ Dost love this mon- 
ster, Betty ?” he-said at last. 

“ How can I tell, monsieur?” faltered Betty. 
“What is it to love?” ; 

“My child,” he said, “to love, it is to be will- 
ing to give up all the world, and remain only to 
the one, and find there thy happiness, Hast this 
in thy heart for the Colonel Jones ?” 

“Not for the Colonel Jones,” she replied, her 
voice sinking very low. 

‘“‘Malediction!” cried the Professor. “ Hast 
this in thy heart for another? But I have been 
deceived in thee, Betty. Iheld thee asa child, and 


‘thou tellest me of another, and still another.” 


Then Betty’s full heart overflowed. “There is 
no other and still another,” she cried. “There 
is, and has always been, but the one, and you know 
very well it is you that have tauglit me to love, 
and that I love best in all the world.” 

Now, to look upon the Professor, one would have 
thought he had meddled dangerously with an elec- 
tric battery. He trembled as if he had seen a 
ghost, and poor little Betty began to cry, she felt 
so frightened and miserable. Then he gathered 
her in his arms, and kissed her, for the first time 
in his life, upon her young forehead, and, begin- 
ning with the old soothing words, “Soyez tran- 
quille, mon enfant,” he went on to tell her that she 
was altogether mistaken in her preference for 
him; that it had been his misfortune vs well as 
his happiness to have but the one little friend 
in all that strange country, and that, being twice 
her age at the least, and very lonely and miser- 
able, he had sadly trespassed upon her sympathy 
and charity; that God forbid he should take ad- 
vantage of such sweet generosity: he was no 
longer young, and had never been attractive to 
women ; he was poor and an exile, and bade fair to 
remain so; that her ingenuous words had touch- 
ed him to the depth of his soul, but— “And here 
Betty broke in. 

“ But you don’t want my poor little heart,” she 
said, looking up and laughing through her tears, 
for there was that in the Professor’s face that 
gave ineffable joy to the fond, foolish heart of 
little Betty. ‘“ Very well, then; neither will I ac- 
cept the fine big heart of the Colonel. I will have 
revenge upon somebody—see if I don’t !” 

But the Professor would not respond to her 

yety, and gently putting Betty out of his arms, 

e took the reins and drove on, the hollows in his 





face growing deeper and darker as they neared 
the house. 

They found the two elder sisters in high de 
bate over the material that should compose Bet- 
ty’s projected wedding garment. The elder sister 
declared that nothing would do but a corded silk 
with pipings of satin and flounces of real lace 
upon the train, if they had to sell the cows for 
the desideratum. Matilda contended that Betty’s 
extreme youth would admit of a robe of tulle, with 
natural flowers; and here the mamma gave her 
opinion that a neat travelling suit would be most 
befitting, as Betty was going immediately upon 
her. bridal tour, and all this time the poor Pro- 
fessor had stood awaiting their convenience. At 
last he turned upon his heel, and, followed by 
Betty, walked out the door. 

“T will walk back to the village, Betty,” he 
said, pausing midway in the hall. “May God 
bless and keep thee !” 

Heaven knows if it was a last caress he meant 
for the child, but he turned and took her once 
more in his arms, and pressed his pale lips upon 
her tumbled hair. While the two mortals were 
absorbed in this brief ecstasy, an ejaculation, a 
shriek, almost a yell, came from the threshold of 
the door behind them. There stood the eldest 
sister with amazement and horror painted upon 
her fine features. ‘Betty trembled and grew faint, 
but the Professor stoed firm, and still kept the 
little hand of Betty within his own. 

The eldest sister, loath to give rein to the 
doubts and fears which the tableau before her 
suggested, tried to sneer away her forebodings. 
“You will be pleased to remember, monsieur,” 
she said, “that my sister is no longer a child to 
be mauled and caressed by every beggar in the 
neighborhood. Since your judgment and disere- 
tion are so sadly at fault, your services as a teach- 
er will gladly be dispensed with.” 

The Professor bowed, and without a word would 
have taken his departure, but that Betty would 
not let go his hand. 

“I will not let him go,” she said, boldly, to 
them all, for the other sister and the mother lad 
run to see what was the matter. “I love him 
best of all the world. I will not marry your Col- 
onel Jones.” 

Then the three women began pouring upon the 
bowed head of the unfortunate Professor all that 
abuse and scurrility to which even ladies of gen- 
tility will sometimes resort in seasons of exasper- 
ation, fear, and frenzy. They called him a mis- 
erable cheat and hypocrite, who had dared use 
his years and knowledge of the world to mislead 
an infant; they accused him of fostering roman- 
tic, wicked, and silly notions in the immature 
brain of a child. 

‘‘A miserable pauper,” said the eldest sister, 
“who has not means to keep the body of a wo- 
man in comfort and security, is a scoundrel to 
endeavor to win her heart.” 

The poor Frenchman here raised his head and 
said, sadly, in his own language, “ You have rea- 
son, mademoiselle.” 

Then Betty could stand it no longer. She turn- 
ed to the Professor and said: “ Why don't you 
defend yourself? Since they do not scruple to 
insult you, why do you not, in your turn, tell them 
they are liars and fools? that you didnot tell me 
of your love for me? It was I that told you of 
my love for you. It was I that made the pro- 
posal—which he has rejected, ladies,” added Bet- 
ty, now gaining a pitch of the family fury. ‘ He 
has told me—in a much nicer way, however—all 
the truths you have expounded; that he is too 
poor to respond to my sentiment, and he was 
about taking final leave of me when you so im- 
politely broke in upon us. Yes, he is going,” 
cried Betty, now breaking into tears and sobs, 
her voice rising to a high treble; “ but.if I can 
not have him, I will have nobody. You may take 
your Colonel, over whom you have been fighting 
so long, and chop him in pieces, and-divide him 
between you; but I will have none of him.” 

“Hold there, my pretty little termagant,” cried 
another voice, that boomed terror and dismay to 
hearts that were already quaking, and a martial 
form loomed up in the main doorway. ‘“ Do what 
battle you will for your frog-eating friend, but 
don’t give me over to the enemy! I take excep- 
tion to being offered up on the family altar, and 
to save further trouble I will retire from the field, 
and will forthwith leave the town; but I have 
brought a bauble here, which is now of no.use to 
me, and I'll leave it with Miss Betty as an offset 
to all the trouble [’'ve unwittingly brought upon 
her, for which, on my conscience, I’m heartily 
sorry.” Here he lifted Betty’s limp hand and put 
the ring on her finger. “ May it bring you luck 
and prosperity!” he said, and, with a sweeping 


“bow, disappeared. The Professor was soon got- 


ten rid of, and Betty was dragged to her room, 
where the door was locked upon her, and she was 
left alone with her bursting heart. For a half- 
hour or so she remained stunned, bewildered, and 
conquered. Had her relatives come to her door 
during that period they might have made almost 
any terms with her; but at the end of that time 
she began to gain strength, and recuperate. She 
dried her eyes, and lifted her aching head.. It 
must be remembered that Betty was but sixteen 
the June before, and had been left to grow as 
wild and free as the grape-vine that clambered 
by her chamber window ; the vine, unpruned and 
unbound, covered half that side of the house, and 
the parent stem was nearly the thickness of Bet- 
ty’sarm. Her heart was bursting, as I have said ; 
she felt that she should choke in that hot, stuffy 
room; she would get away. where she could at 
least breathe and think, and up went the case- 
ment: it was but two low stories from the ground. 
Betty grasped the friendly vine, and let herself 
down in the twinkling of an eye. She ran around 
the corner of the house, and there, standing pa- 
tiently by the gate, was the old horse and the old 
carry-all, waiting, of course, for the usual trip 
back, of the Professor. 

Betty jumped in, and coaxed the old creature 
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into a brisk trot. She rode on and on, her facul- 
ties gradually beginning to rally. She smoothed 
her hair with her hands, and touched the stray 
locks under the hat, which had all this time been 
hanging loose upon her shoulders; then she 
smoothed out the folds of her dress, and by this 
time the old horse, left to himself, went straight 
upon the old errand, and stopped before the door 
of the Professor. Betty started and blushed, but 
the thought of seeing him once again consoled 
her for everything. She ran lightly up the shab- 
by porch, and was met by the news that the Pro- 
fessor had just ‘gone to catch the train for the 
neighboring town. Back again she fled to the 
carry-all, and this time urged the poor beast to its 
highest speed. She reached the depot just as the 
train did. The Professor nearly fell off the plat- 
form when he saw Betty. She lifted up her 
hands to him, intending to say a last good-by, 
but just then all power of articulation was lost 
to her. there was no time to wait for its restora- 
tion. Catching Betty's hands in his own, the Pro- 
fessor drew her to his side, the whistle blew, and 
off they went. 

Scarcely had, they been seated and gone the 
length of a fence when all the enormity of her 
misdeeds fell full upon the consciousness of Miss 
Betty. She knew there was no train back till 
midnight; the old horse and carry-all were left 
behind, with all the rest of her conveniences. 
What in the world was to become of her? She 
pulled the hand that the Professor still held away 
from him, and, turning her back upon him, flatten- 
ed her little nose against the window of the car. 
To crown all her misfortunes, it began to rain 
heavily. Betty’s big tears were on one side the 
pane, and the rain-drops on the other. The Pro- 
fessor saw that she was shaking with her sobs. 
It melted all the difficulties away from his trou- 
bled vision. Leaning obliquely forward the bet- 
ter to screen her from the gaze of the few hum- 
drum passengers, he began, as usual, with his 
* Sovez tranquiile, mon enfant.” 

“Oh, do hush with your everlasting ‘ Be tran- 
quil!’” eried Betty. “I’m nearly wild! What 
shall Ido? I’ve given you so much trouble, and 
cot myself into such a dreadful scrape!” Then 
she went on to tell him of her imprisonment, her 
escape, the stupid blundering of the old horse in 


last good-by, and the final leap upon the fatal 
train. “ What shall I do? How shall I get 
back ?” said poor little Betty. i 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders. “ In 
truth, there is no getting back,” he said. “ Hea- 
ven has decreed that our paths shall lie onward 
and together. We will find some good priest at 





the price of the hack took all the landlady’s 
share of his money. The agonizing question pro- 
mK 1 itself to the Professor, “ Could a mar- 
riage be consummated in this country for two 
dollars and a half!” 

Bless you, yes!” said the party he ventured 
to confidently address. “You don’t pay in ad- 
vance, you see. There’s where you've got the 
dead wood on ’em !” 

The Professor shuddered to the marrow of his 
bones with the misery entailed upon him by his 
accursed poverty. On looking back upon it aft- 
erward he confessed that the preliminaries to 
his marriage could only be likened to an experi- 
ence with the hangman or the block—he was so 
humiliated, oppressed, terrified. It was necessa- 
ry to have a private interview with the clergy- 
man, even apart from his beloved Betty. There 
were secrets to be divulged only to the clerical 
ear. Betty began to wonder at all this skulking 
and secrecy, but she loved Achille with a blind, 
unreasoning love. When the Professor emerged 
from the confabulation with the priest he was 
a new man. The priest was an Irishman and a 
gentleman ; he did the service for nothing ; used 
the Colonel’s ring by way of economy, and actu- 
ally lent the bridegroom two dollars.and a half. 
That made the five dollars intact again—it seem- 
ed like Providence. 

But the next day dawned wet and ominously 
gloomy. A few little extras ate into his capital 
again, and he had a morbid horror of seeing the 
five dollars diminish. He went out in the after- 
noon, resolved to earn money in any way that 
honorably offered itself, embracing his beloved 
Betty, and leaving her to her ease and reflections. 
These were by no means satisfactory. Her mus- 
lin robe was torn a little, and draggled about the 
flounces ; the ruffling at the neck began to wilt, 
and lose all impression of the crimping iron. How 
could she go down to the table in that conspicu- 
ously slatternly robe, and what would she do as 
it became still more unpresentable ?_ She had no 
gloves for her hands; her hat was one of coarse 
old straw; half-high buskins did not serve to 
hide her already soiled stockings. Tears of pen- 
itence, of pity for herself and the wretched man 
she had dragged with her into this vortex, rolled 


| out of her eyes down upon her folded hands. 
the old direction, her foolish wish to bid him a | 


Her sight, mechanically following these, fell sud- 


| denly upon the gem that sparkled upon her fin- 
| ger, that blazed with all the colors of the fire- 


the neighboring town, who shall make our desti- | 


nies one. We will leave the rest to the good 
God.” 

Once warmed to this theme, the Professor's 
language would have been ravishing to even an 
indifferent ear, so fraught was it with grace and 
feeling, delicacy and devotion. Betty listened to 
him in a half dream, it was so sweet to know 
that she was not to be separated from him—not 
to be taken back to her flow disgraced and infu- 
riated relatives ; so restful to hear him at last de- 
clare that love was all and everything, so nice 
not to be hushed up with that “ Soyez tranquille.” 
She was very tired, withal. Her eyelids began to 
droop, her breath came soft and softer; present- 
ly she fell off upon the Professor’s shoulder into 
a sleep, shaken sometimes by one of those little 
after-sobs that mark the slumber of an infant. 

The Professor began then to knit his brows, 
and wonder how he should manage in this scrape 
in which he was plunged by this adorable woman. 
Now that their fares were paid, he had just five 
dollars in the world, and in the purse which Betty 
had knitted for him at Christmas: Half of this 
actually belonged to his landlady: there were 
other little obligations in the village yonder—to 
the barber, to the laundress, to the person who 
dealt in stationery. In fact, the Professor had 
lived beyond his means, which would not be won- 
dered at if the limit of those means were known. 
He had, of course, meant to return and settle 
these little claims; his visit to the town was 
inerely preliminary ; now it was impossible to re- 
turn. Betty had settled all that. To go back 
was ruin, He was branded in that vicinity as a 
villain, a scélérat, a kidnapper of children! Yes, 
if he persisted in his flight, he might even be ar- 
rested as an absconding debtor. And he had 
tried s@ hard to live in obeisance to his ancient’ 
name, and the noble sentiments that had been 
handed down to him through the faultless genera- 
tions! 

The Professor sighed heavily, and nearly knitted 
his brows into a bow-knot over these perplexi- 
ties; but in the midst of them all his arm tight- 
ened around Betty, and he vowed in his heart 
that she was worth tenfold the agony he was suf- 
fering, and she was his—really his own! He 
would have her now, come what would. He even 
felt firmer and freer in this resolve that the old 
noblesse oblige had been broken through. He 
was a scélérat now, malgré lui, and he secretly 
snapped his fingers at the grim proprieties, while 
he still gloated over his sleeping prize. The 
train bumped into the depot of the Western 
town, and the Professor lifted Betty out. As 
they passed the ticket office some one was in- 
quiring in a loud voice for a party in that vicini- 
ty who went by the name of Achille Victor. Bet- 
ty would have stopped short, but the Professor 
hurried her on, and lifted her into a hack. Ha! 
they were on his track already, were they? His 
landlady, the barber, the laundress, and the per- 
son who dealt in stationery were doubtless insti- 
gated to this rapid persecution by the relatives 
of his divine Betty. They would fain arrest him, 
throw him into a dungeon, separate him from 
his angel. “Never!” he shouted aloud, to the 
alarm of Betty; but she was soon quieted, and 
they jogged along to the hotel. The Professor 
was distracted to find it of noble proportions and 
corresponding prices. Their simple supper and 





works on a Fourth of July, in the ring of the 
good Colonel Jones. 

Now behold a happy woman! She arose and 
skipped about the room in an ecstasy of relief 
and joy. She wept; she fell on her knees and 
prayed God to forgive her all the misery she had 
brought upon so many hearts. Then she arose, 
refreshed and subdued and chastened, and flew 
to the bell. She gained a conference with a good- 
natured servant of the establishment, who had al- 
ready been kind to her. She was directed to a 
jeweller of good repute. 

‘“ But if he offers you fifty,” said Betty's ad- 
viser—‘ for they’re all skins and swindlers—say 
you'll take a hundred, and split the difference at 
seventy-five.” 

In the mean while the Professor had walked 
and walked the streets of the town, the heavens 
opened, the rain fell, the wind blew upon the 
wretched man, turning his umbrella inside out, 
and drenching him to the skin. In vain did he 
offer his services for a mere pittance in all the 
capacities—and they were many—for which he was 
honestly fitted. As the gloomy day waned, tired 
to his heart’s core, disheartened, and on the verge 
of despair, this poor bridegroom went back to his 
bride. At the door he was met by the good-na- 
tured employé who had already been of such serv- 
ice to Betty and himself. The man beckoned him 
aside. 

“There's a party within there that’s been wait- 
ing for you an hour and more, sir; and I heard 
them say in the office he’s a detective. A priest 
came with him.” 

“The Judas!” murmured the Professor ; “ he’s 
betrayed me!” 

“Very likely, sir,” said the servant; but the 
Professor, had already given one shuddering 
glance into the room and hurried on. He leaped 
up the stairs two at a time, and burst into their 
apartment. 

“Weare lost! All is over!” he cried. “For 
myself it matters not, but for thee, ma douce 
petite—” Here he made a gesture of despair, and 
plunged into the revelation of the danger that 
threatened them through the persecution of his 
landlady, the baker, the laundress, and the person 
who dealt in stationery. ‘They will throw me 
into jail—they will separate us.” 

‘“‘ How much do you owe these people, Achille 2” 
said Betty, anxiously. 

“A trifle, my own; but I can not just now—” 

“How much, my dear Achille 2” 

“A mere nothing, my beloved, but it is impos- 
sible—” 

“Oh, Achiile, will you tell me how much? Is 
it fifty dollars ?” 

“No, no, nor half, nor quarter—a paltry ten- 
dollar bill would more than pay every debt I owe 
in the world.” 

“Oh, my beloved!” cried Betty, in a fervor of 
gratitude and relief, “here are five of the bank- 
notes you speak of.” 

She thrust into his hand a bundle of -bills. 
In his agony the Professor had not before no- 
ticed that his wife wore an entirely different cos- 
tume from that in which he had left her. She 
had been prudent. - A modest suit of gray, with 
gaiters and gloves to match, a neat walking hat, 
and a few more necessities, had. only cost her 
twenty-five dollars. Her eyes sparkled; her 
cheeks glowed. She had that indefinable air of 
superiority and dignity which characterizes those 
who are above the world. But Achille’s brow 
blackened. . He tapped angrily upon the bank- 
notes. “Where? How?” he began; and Betty 
held out her empty finger. 





“The ring of Colonel Jones,” she said, with 
epigrammatic simplicity. 

P The Professor teak “ long breath of relief. 
He offered his wife his arm. ‘Let us go and 
confront this person,” he said. 

They found it was the same party they had 
seen at the railway station. He bowed very low, 
and advanced to meet the bridal party. The 
Professor acknowledged this obeisance by @ 
haughty nod, and put his hand proudly to his 
pocket. ; 

“What is the amount of your claim,” he 
said. 

“ My claim !” said the stranger. “ You mean 
your claim, I suppose, monsieur the Count. It 
includes the title, of course.” 

“Grand Dieu!” cried the Count. ‘ What is 
this ?” 

“Jt is,” said the stranger, “that I’ve hunted 
over every infernal State in the Union to tell you 
that your two cousins are dead, and you've fallen 
heir to everything. Your rents are accumulating 
over there.” 

The Count fell intoa chair. It was necessary to 
bring him a glass of wine. 

I bore my aggrandizement more calmly. You 
will remember J had just been through the or- 
deal with the ring, which you see still blazing upon 
my finger. It was worth more than we thought, 
and we liad great trouble to get it back again, 
but we prize it as Aladdin did his lamp. 

In conclusion, my dear friend, said the Count- 
ess, I must confess that when all these things 
happened it was not leap-year, after all. 


BETWEEN THE TWO LIGHTS. 
No use talking, missy—no use talking 
‘Bout de daylight and dat kind ob ting 
‘Tween de two lights—sunset and sunrising— 
Dis ole nigger happier dan a king. 
Dis ole nigger den got all he want to, 
All he want, and more ‘an he can say; 
Gib him night, de darker and de better, 
White folks more ‘an welcome to de day. 


In de day him ole and pore and wretched, 
Got to tote de load and swing de hoe, 

Got to do jest what de white folks tole him, 
Got to trabei when dey tole him go. 

Don’t own nothing but an empty cabin; 
Got no wife, no chillen at him knee; 

Got no nothing but a little pallet, 
And a pot to bile him hominy. 


In de day him gits no ’spectful notice, 
Him is only “‘dat ole nigger Brown”; 
In de night hin tells you, little missy, 
Things git mightily turned upside down. 
Den somehow him’s young and rich and happy, 
Den him own more scres dan him see; 
Den him got a powerfnl lot ob hosses, 
Den de white folks stop and speak to he; 


Den him hab a big house like ole massa's, 
Den Melinda is him lubly wife; 

Den de little chillen call him pappy, 
Den him sees de bery best ob life. 

Den sometimes him talking in de meeting, 
An’ him feel de biggest in de town, 

For at night him neber “dat ole nigger”; 
Him de Reberend Mister Isaac Brown. 


“Dreaming,” is him? Dreaming, do you call it? 
Then him s’pose it’s living in de day. 

Well, him likes de night-time and de dreaming, 
For him griefs wid sunshine go away. 

No use talking, missy, no use talking 
*Bont de sunshine and dat kind ob ting; 

‘Tween de two lights—sunset and sunrising— 
Dis ole nigger happier dan a king. 








CHENDRIAH, THE OUTLAW. 


Wuite I was in India “the Rampa rebellion,” 
as the newspapers called it, was in progress. 
Public attention, however, was turned to more 
éxciting events—to war in Afghanistan, and the 
possibilities of a collision with Russia, intrigue at 
the courts of Cabool and Teheran; so the Rampa 
rebels found themselves chronicled in very small 
type. ; 

But as an incident of British administration 
of its great Eastern Empire there was a great 
deal in the affair to attract interest, for it was 
a romance from first to last, and with a slight al- 
teration of events might easily have added Chen- 
driah (the leader of the outbreak) to the cata- 
logue of local Oriental heroes. As it turned out, 
he was merely an unsuccessful outlaw. But he 
might have been a village Hampden; and it was 
all the fault of a pretty girl that he was not. 

Government had imposed for local purposes a 
local tax. There was nothing oppressive about 
it: it was as innocent as a tax could be. But 
Chendriah, remarking that government had its 
hands very full in Afghanistan, shrewdly thought 
the opportunity a good one for misbehavior, and 
making the tax an excuse, thumped a tax-collect- 
or into his grave, and then fled to the jungles. 
Now Chendriah was the leader of a formidable 
gang of dakoits—highway robbers—and as soon 
as he took to the hills and woods his rascals col- 
lected round him, and the whole party proceeded 
to champion “the rights of the people” in the 
way that they thought best—for themselves ; that 
is to say, they took to plundering the people right 
and left, and when the villagers complained, they 
said it was all for their good, and that the more 
cattle and the more money Chendriah got, the bet- 
ter able he would be to fight the British govern: 
ment, and the more that his followers feasted on 
the villagers’ good things, the better able they 
would - to follow their leader. ‘ 

At t, however, the count serious! 
alarmed. Every vagabond with, = spear or 4 
sword joined the bandits, and large vi were 
surprised and pillaged without the inhabitants 





being able to defend themselves. The Duke of 
Buckingham was then Governor of Madras, and 
thinking to be very energetic, he set a ‘small 
army of sepoys on foot, in the worst possib|c 
weather, and told. them to go and catch Chen. 
driah ; for that bold outlaw had now formally elect. 
ed himself ‘‘ Maharajah,” or King, of a tract of 
territory about as large as the State of Missouri 
and issued what he was. pleased to call his laws 
for its government. The audacity of such con. 
duct very naturally irritated the Governor of Mad. 
ras; but to send sepoys on foot to catch the 
usurper of his authority was very much, as Lowell 
says, like trying to appease an earthquake with 
abun. Chendriah and his men amused them. 
selves by walking round and round the troops 
who were thus kept sdlemnly but absurdly gyra- 
ting in the middle of the most desperately hilly 
jungle country for thé whole of a rainy season. 

For a whole year a party of rascals hated by 
the whole country had been able to dance about 
in defiance of several regiments of soldiers; and 
while the unhappy sepoys, crippled by the mala- 
rious climate, and exhausted by.the continuous 
marching and countermarching, were hunting 
about in ravines and caves, scouring hill-tops, 
and beating through jungles as if they were look- 
ing for a tiger, instead of a body of two or three 
hundred men, the outlaws they were supposed 
to be chasing were comfortably quartered in the 
surrounding villages, living on the fat of the land, 
and laughing at the government. 

But the end came at last, suddenly and from an 
unexpected quarter. The hot weather had come 
round again, and Chendriah, like everything else 
in the hot weather in India, had retired to cool 
shaded quarters, selecting the little village of Gur- 
tern, on the banks of the Godavery River, for his 
retreat. He billeted his retinue upon the coun- 
try, and prepared to take his ease; and being 
idle, he bethought himself of falling in love. 

Now the head man of the. village, by name 
Gool Singh, had a daughter, the beautiful Beme- 
ram, and the Dacoit leader, finding the piping 
times of peace hang heavy on his hands, thought 
of making love as a pastime, and hearing of the 
beauty of Gurtern, audaciously proposed for her. 
Though mean by caste himself, he sought the 
daughter of the twice-born in marriage—an asser- 
tion of his self-constituted nobility which ean only 
be appreciated in the East in all the completeness 
of its insolence. It is unlikely that he had ever 
seen the beauty, but the tongue of common re- 
port assured him that she was lovely ; and for her 
dowry, that was guaranteed by the father’s posi- 
tion and his terror of the gang. Gool Singh 
heard the petition of the aspiring Dacoit, and— 
what else could he do ?—assented. 

There was little enough of formality about the 
betrothal. Chendriah’s father was not there to 
plead by proxy for the lover, as Hindoo etiquette 
required he should have been, and no presents 
went to Gool Singh’s house to inaugurate the ne- 
gotiations. Omens were of little account, and 
while Chendriah took no heed whether crows or 
foxes passed him on the right hand or the left 
as he went a-wooing, so Gool Singh, on the other 
hand, never waited, as he should have done, for 
astrologers to prompt his answer, or the lizard 
on the wall to speak, as it always should do, in 
encouragement of the suit. The suitor simply 
swaggered in, with his arms in his hand and 
with his Dacoits behind him, and the father said, 
“She is yours.” 

Yet, even when robbers woo, the maiden has 
her privileges, and Bemeram exacted them. She 
wanted, she said, a few days to prepare for the 
wedding, for she had much to learn from the 
priests, and her mother had much to get ready 
against the day. There would have to be a feast 
—Chendriah’s followers would make sure of that. 
Meanwhile the outlaw was impatient, and in defi- 
ance of all the codes which he had already so 
outrageously defied, plied the girl with petitions. 

A secret meeting, and Bemeram yielded to such 
bold wooing, and a trysting-place was appointed 
—a tree in the tepe a little way out of the village. 
But what follows shows that she was as false as 
fair. 

Her father was all this time furious at the insult 
to his family caste conveyed in the suit of such a 
lover, and though he did not dare to refuse point- 
blank, ha determined to prevent the marriage. 
He had himself been an outlaw once, and both 
by tradition and present rank was a man of great 
local influence. So he set to work to corrupt 
Chendriah’s followers, and with his means and 
his promise of reconciling them with the govern- 
ment he won over two of his lieutenants, and they 
in their turn made traitors of others in their gang. 
Thus the lovers’ trysting-place became the assas- 
sin’s rendezvous. 

As the hour of his bliss approached, the robber 
chief grew uneasy, and, fearing treachery, took 
with him some of his “ followers”—the traitors 
already under oath to kill him. But something 
in their conduct on the way to the tree must have 
aroused his suspicions, for Chendriah suddenly 
turned upon those whom he had selected for his 
body-guard, and saw murder written on their 
faces. He fired at once, but missed, and the vol- 
ley that replied shattered his arm. The Dacoit 
leaped forward, reached the tree where Bemeram 
should have been awaiting him, and setting his 
back against it, faced the odds. With his one 
arm he loaded his rifle, and fired it twice, though 
he actually had to use nis foot to bring the muz- 
zle up to the proper level. The bullets of his as- 
sassins whistled harmlessly past him; but while 
he stood there, loading for the third time, one of 
his own men crept round the tree, and with a 
terrible blow from: his cimeter cut the outlaw 
down. And so Chendriah died as he said he 
would, like a tiger, fighting to the last. 

And with his life ended the Rampa rebellion. 
Government rewarded the murderers, and the 
‘beauty of Gurtern found in due time a husband 
more to her father’s taste. 

Par Rosrinson. 











